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HAT will Congress do at the present session for the 
relief of the people and the “clinching” of the Roose- 
velt reform politics? This is the great question which all 
sections of the country are eagerly. discussing and upon 
which the correspondents at the capital have been specula- 
tively seeking to throw light President Taft is com- 
mitted to the progressive policies, and there is much to be 
done. There are the questions connected with the conser- 
vation movement, especially in its anti monopoly aspect (the 
pevention of “grabbing” of water sites and oil land, for 
example), and the questions of further trust legislation, ad- 
ditional railroad legislation, employers’ liability, labor in- 
junctions, the increasing cost of living, the threatening 
strikes and the means of enforcing arbitration without vio- 
lating constitutional liberties. 

Congress is in one respect exceptionally free to devote 
time and attention to these related questions. The tariff, 
all agree, will not be revised again to any considerable ex- 
tent for some years to come. The small tariff commission 
is investigating foreign customs and rates, and incidentally 
obtaining information concerning the cost of production 
abroad ; there is a sort of tacit understanding that the infor- 
mation being gathered by this body will serve as a basis for 
a more scientific and more liberal revision of the tariff. 
But just now there is no likelihcod of any attempt at change, 
although the dissatisfaction with the new tariff is wide and 
deep. On the other hand, Congress cannot take up the com- 
plex question of currency and banking reforms because the 
national currency commission that has been studying the 
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subject at home and in Europe is not ready to report or to 
make definite recommendations. There is a vague tendency 
toward a Central Bank of the United States, of somewhat 
different functions and a different complexion from those 
of our historic central banks, but nothing has been even 
informally presented for discussion by the commission 
Thus Congress is in a position tc attack the “burning” prob- 
lems above indicated. But wil! it do so? 

There is a general feeling that it will not—first, be- 
cause the business community is opposed to further “agita- 
tion,” and secondly because of the admitted complexity of 
the questions that are pressing for solution. If little is 
done by Congress, the administration will be blamed by 
many, for Mr. Taft’s methods are already being compared 
with those of his more strenuous predecessor and the con- 
clusion is being reached by “insurgents” or progressives 
of the militant sort that the constant use of “the big stick” 
is needed to secure legislation in the interests of the people 
Already magazines are canvassing their readers to deter- 
mine whether they are satisfied with the Taft administration 
as far as it has gone, and already there is talk—whether 
founded or unfounded—of “conspiracies” on the part of 
ardent Rooseveltians to discredit Mr. Taft and prepare a 
spectacular “return from Elba.” By this is meant the start- 
ing of an agitation for the nomination and election of Mr 
Roosevelt to the presidency in 1912. 

In conjunction with these developments there was the 
agitation that has forced Congress to undertake an investi- 
gation of Secretary Ballinger and his land policy, it being 
charged that he has favored monopoly rather than conserva- 
tion, and the demand for an investigation of the sugar trust 
and other corporations that have defrauded the government 
in the payment of customs duties. Again, there is a demand 
for an investigation of the causes of the increasing cost of 
living, on the theory that the tariff and the trusts are largely 
responsible for that disquieting phenomenon. Finally, there 
is much dissatisfaction in and out of Congress with what 
is called “the rule of Cannon and Aldrich,” the respective 
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leaders of the dominant party in the two houses, who are 
accused of obstructing progressive legislation. Thus there 
is much unrest in the country, and particularly in the West. 
The Republicans are told every day by correspondents and 
editors that they will be defeated in the next congressional 
election if they fail to continue and extend the Roosevelt 
policies, and many of their own representatives candidly re- 
peat the warning. 

There is little likelihood of open rupture in the pres- 
ent House between the anti-Cannon insurgents and the sup- 
porters of the Speaker, but the truce between them is of 
the armed kind, and any delay or failure in what is known 
as the progressive program will be vigorously used in argu- 
ment as a weapon against the conservatives. This program 
by the way, includes postal savings banks and a parcels post. 
Mr. Taft has strongly advocated a postai savings bank sys- 
tem, but the bankers of the country, with few exceptions, 
are bitterly opposed to the innovation, and they have con- 
siderable influence with the committee chairman and lead- 
ers in Congress. That question may perhaps furnish the 
first test of strength between the progressives and the con- 
servatives. 


bes ta 
The American Physical Type and Immigration 

There are moral and merital traits which the whole 
‘world recognizes as American. Our environment, our 
institutions, our economic conditions, our history are col- 
lectively credited with the development of these traits. Philo- 
sophers have predicted a splendid, unique American type 
as the result of the free mixture of races and stocks which 
is encouraged by our laws and policies. But is there already 
an American physical type? The tentative and cautious 
conclusions of Prof. Franz Boas of Columbia University, 
who has made an investigation for the national immigration 
commission of the physical characteristics of 26,000 chil- 
dren of immigrants in New Ycrk, point to an affirmative 
answer. 
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The investigations seem to show that a change of type 
takes place in the first generation of children of foreign 
parents on our soil. Even the shape of the head undergoes 
a striking change. The children of the long-headed Sicil- 
ians, for example, are more round-headed, while the chil- 
dren of round-headed Jews from Roumania or Russia are 
more long-headed than their parents. There is, in other 
words, a marked tendency in all children of foreigners in 
America to an intermediate head form. 

It does not follow, of course, that climate and physical 
environment change the shape of the skull. The mixture 
of types, intermarriage of races, would probably account 
for that observed tendency, and this question of mixture has 
not yet been studied by our anthropologists. In fact, Prof. 
Boas himself suggests that the children of immigrants in 
the middle and far west should be measured and studied— 
and in rural sections as well as in cities and towns—and 
that the effect of intermarriage should be particularly in- 
quired into. Meantime the tentative conclusions are sug- 
gestive enough as far as they go, especially when we reflect 
that food, habits of life and work, the amount of sunshine 
enjoyed, and like factors, undoubtedly influence physical 
structure and complexion. Immigrants in America live 
better—and certainly in every way differently—than at 
home, and the new conditions and forces which face them, 
and to which they must adapt themselves, may produce 
physical differences in their offspring even apart from the 
question of marrying into other races and types. In com- 
menting on the Boas report, the New York Evening Post 
says, not too seriously: 


If there is something about the air of America that 
makes Americans, and makes them so quickly, a new light 
is shed both on the story of our past and on the pros- 
pects of our future. Such national traits, for example, 
as the stoical endurance of hardships, which is common to us with 
the North American Indians, find an explanation over and above 
that furnished by the experiences of pioneer life; and that power 
of welding heterogeneous elements into one homogeneous national 

Y, which has been the marvel of all observers, may be counted 
on for the future with more confidence than ever. That this power 
rests primarily on the influence of the national spirit we shall have 
no reason to doubt, but it will be extremely interesting and import- 
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ant to learn to what extent the physical environment is to be re- 
garded as aiding in the production of the result. y P 
But we must not forget that if America changes immi- 


grants, they in turn change America. There is action and 
reaction. 
= 
The White Slaves and the Social Evil 


In recent years a determined campaign has been waged 
by the federal government and a number of private or- 
ganizations against what is known the world over as “the 
white slave traffic.” The phrase fitly describes the interna- 
tional traffic in unfortunate, immoral, and degraded girls 
who live lives of shame and vice in vile resorts and who 
do not even command the wages of their sin. This traffic 
is illegal and criminal, but its suppression has been found 
to be almost impossible under existing statutes and division 
of authority. International corferences are held annually 
to discuss and recommend measures designed to prevent 
the exportation and importation of such victims; immigra- 
tion laws have been gradually made to cover the traffic; 
states and municipalities have legislated and acted against 
the terrible evil; still, its dimensions are even now appall- 
ingly great, and the profits it yields to procurers and pan- 
ders are sufficiently large to temot constant and re- 
peated violations of the most stringent laws. Penitentiary 
sentences have not proved as deterrent as might be ex- 
pected ; vigilance on the part of immigration inspectors has 
been cunningly evaded; police officials, high and low, in 
big cities have been bribed and corrupted by the captains of 
the unspeakable traffic. Further measures, national, inter- 
national, and local are necessary, and the present Congress 
is certain to enact them to the extent of its authority. 

Indignation and concern have been aroused by a special 
report on the subject that was made in December by the 
national immigration commission after an investigation in 
some fifteen cities. Though the report is not as sensational 
and “black” as recent wholesale indictments by magazine 
contributors were, the facts set forth are sufficiently alarm- 
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ing. There are no huge trusts in the white slave traffic, 
- but there are organized bodies of traders and systematic 
methods of circumventing the law. The unfortunate women 
are cruelly exploited, maltreated, beaten, robbed of most of 
their earnings. The number imported is estimated at several 
thousand a year, and they come from every country in Eu- 
rope, as well as from Japan and China. Many girls are of 
American birth, and they are frequently forced into prosti- 
tution by fraud, strategy, pretended philanthropy. The 
commission says on this phase of the subject: 


Those who recruit women for immoral purposes watch all 
places where women are likely to be found under circumstances 
which give them a ready means of acquaintance and intimacy, such 
as employment agencies, immigrant homes, moving picture shows, 
dance halls, sometimes waiting rooms in large department stores, 
railroad stations, manicuring and hair dressing establishments. 


This statement shows how difficult the problem is and 
how many agencies and forces must combine to fight the 
white slave traffic successfully. The commission has made 
a number of recommendations to Congress, and in addi- 
tion there is the novel proposal to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of white slaves in interstate commerce and punish 
severely all who knowingly aid or abet in the sending or 
bringing of immoral women from place to place, or harbor- 
ing them later. 

It is manifest that the traffic cannot be suppressed un- 
less the states, the municipal police departments and the 
authorities work together harmoniously toward that end. 
Unfortunately in many cities corrupt politicians and police- 
men will not easily be persuaded to reform and give up the 
filthy revenue which they obtain from the trade in white 
slaves. It will be necessary for private anti-crime and anti- 
vice organizations to watch the local authorities in some 
of the misgoverned cities and force them to act under the 
laws of the state and nation. 

Finally, it is important to bear in mind that the war on 
the white slave traffic is not a war on the social evil itself, 
which presents a much more difficult and perplexing prob- 
lem. The discussion of how the social evil, as old as his- 
tory, should be dealt with so as to minimize its physical 
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and moral pollution is totally distinct from the question of 
suppressing an organized criminal international traffic in 
victims of lust or of misery and ignorance, a traffic con- 
ducted by sordid, brutal, shameless men for gain only. That 
this traffic can be suppressed Lardly admits of doubt. 


Ld 
A National Academy of Arts and Letters 


It is not generally known, perhaps, that we have had in 
the United States, for some five years, a National Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, with a membership representing 
the highest artistic culture and achievement. This acad- 
emy—modeled, of course, upon the famous French Academy 
of “immortals”—was created by a larger body, called the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters, and originally had 
only seven members, all of whom were elected by the mem- 
bers of the Institute. The first seven voted others in, and 
the énlarged body admitted still others, so that today there 
are thirty members in the academy. The limit is placed at 
fifty, as against the forty French “immortals.” 

The aims or objects of the academy are these: To 
advance the interests of art and letters in the country by 
meetings, discussions, and the pursuit of the highest ideals; 
to elevate the general taste; to render service, if called on, 
to the government in matters of art, etc. So far, it is true, 
the Academy has had no recognition from the federal gov- 
ernment, and even the intelligent public has shown little in- 
terest in its career, but such institutions grow slowly, espe- 
cially in “individualistic” countries, where governments are 
not expected or encouraged to do anything for art and “the 
life beautiful,” beyond erecting handsome buildings perhaps. 
State and municipal art commissions have, however, been 
created in recent years to supervise the construction and 
decoration of public buildings, pass on designs for monu- 
ments, bridges, memorial halls, statues. It is true that the 
average practical politician treats these art commissions 
with scant respect, but governors and administrative bodies 
have learned to value their advice and guidance. 
However, a national academy of arts and letters would 
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not with us depend on official encouragement or patronage 
to the same extent as is the case in Europe. Its authority 
would be moral and indirect; the men who composed it, if 
eminent and entitled to high respect, would be listened to by 
thousands of culture-seeking readers and observers. They 
might “crown” books, as the French academy does, recom- 
mend plays to managers, discuss propose’ spelling reforms, 
and do various things within their proper sphere of activity 
which would compel recognition purely on their merits. 

A bill, by the way, for the incorporation of an Ameri- 
can Institute of Art and Letters—the membership of which 
is much larger than that of the academy, being placed at 
two hundred and fifty—has been offered in Congress. It 
provides for the legal existence of such an organization 
and for its right to receive gifts and bequests. No favors 
are asked of the government and no powers sought to 
which exception could possibly be taken. It is probable that 
the bill will pass, but that wil! not affect the career of the 
academy. What both institutions have to fear is ridicule 
and misrepresentation ; what both have to avoid is the elec- 
tion to membership of men who, though politically promi- 
nent or otherwise popular, and addicted to writing, have 
no real claim to distinction as creators of work of perma- 
nent worth. Democracy does not mean the exalting of 
mediocrity; it is not incompatible with adniiration for in- 
tellectual and artistic genius. An academy that should ad- 
mit men of no exceptional power, originality, style, imagina- 
tion, would have no reason for existence and no hope of use- 
fulness and beneficial influence. 


bs a 
Civil Pensions and Cld Age Pensions 
President Taft, Secretary MacVeagh, Dr. Eliot and 
others have lately advocated a system of civil pensions 
in the federal service. The President is “strongly convinced 
that no other practical solution of the difficulties presented 
by the superannuation of civil servants can be found than 
that of a system of civil pensions.” What Mr. Taft had 
in mind chiefly was the difficulty of getting rid of govern- 
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ment employes who, though faithful and honest, are in- 
efficient and routine-ridden owing to advanced age or poor 
health. There is no legal obligation to keep them in their 
positions, but no department head has been bold enough, or 
cruel enough, to discharge them for superannuation. It is 
felt that the result is bad for the entire federal service, which 
neds new blood, alert intelligence, adaptability to modern 
requirements. 

If there were in force a system of civil pensions, as 
there is of military and naval pensions, there would be no 
ground for retention of superannuated employes. The 
heads would feel that the employes marked for discharge 
would be insured against destitution and misery. 

There are, however, very serious objections to civil 
pensions. The admitted abuses of the military pension sys- 
tem furnish the strongest ones, but there is to be consid- 
ered, too, the unwillingness of the mass of taxpayers, whose 
own old age is anything but secure, to pay such pensions. 
Further, state and municipal employes would also demand 
old-age pensions, and with equa! justice. And what of the 
workmen employed in government offices and government 
yards? 

The advocates of civil pensions point to the practice of 
other countries, of railroads and of some large industrial 
corporations, which have voluntarily established old-age pen- 
sion systems in the interest of efficiency rather than from 
philanthropic motives. There is no doubt that the practise 
is a growing one. The example of the corporations 
that have led the movement is sure to be followed 
by others, actuated by similar motives. The government as 
employer will not be able to lag behind private corporations; 
educational institutions, etc. On the other hand, the larger 
question of old-age pensions for all industrial workers will 
inevitably enter upon a more practical phase as a result of 
a definite civil pension proposal. Under our constitutional 
system the nation cannot pay pensions to private citizens. 
The state legislatures are equally debarred from enacting 
general pension legislation. But constitutions are amenda- 
ble, and purely legal obstacles never stand in the way of re- 
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forms which public sentiment earnestly supports. In Eng- 
land the principles of self-help and “let alone” did not pre- 
vent the adoption of universal old-age pensions at the ex- 
pense of the national treasury; and today the conservative 
party not only accepts the law but promises an extension 
of its benefits—larger payments or a lower age limit. In 
France old-age pensions have been promised by all the lib- 
eral and progressive groups. In the United States, where 
the feeling is naturally strong that men and women who 
earn wages or salaries should provide for their old age by 
saving and investing certain portions of their income, by 
joining lodges or trade unions, or by taking advantage of 
annuity policies, general old-age pension propositions enlist 
no ardent political support. A bill to create a “home guard” 
of men of sixty-five and to pay them small pensions has 
been introduced in Congress with the sanction of labor or- 
ganizations, but no one expects it to pass. Its purpose is 
doubtless “educational.” 


baal 
The Postal Deficit and Press “Subsidies” 

The Postoffice Department reports a deficit of over 
$17,000,000 for the last year. The deficiency has steadily 
grown from a few millions to the present sum, and the de- 
partment feels that “business prudence” suggests that the 
sources of the deficit be definitely located. Investigation, 
it appears, has shown that the government loses about $22,- 
C00,000 a year on rural free delivery and about $64,000,000 
on what is called second-class mail matter—newspapers, 
weeklies, magazines, and like publications. There is also 
loss on books, and the franking privilege has been greatly 
abused. 

It is generally agreed that the department ought to be 
self-supporting, and that each class of mail matter should 
pay what it costs, unless the government, as part of a delib- 
erate policy, chooses to help or subsidize certain branches of 
educational activity. Few would abolish, restrict or arrest 
the extension of rural free delivery. This service is very 
young and has developed in twelve years from a small ex- 
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periment to a branch costing $35,000,000 a year. Of course, 
it would be politically imprudent for any party to oppose 
its further development, but aside from this Congress and 
the executive fully appreciate its social, moral and industrial 
benefits. Mr. Hitchcock, the postmaster general, says about 
it in his latest report: 


It brings the farms and villages into closer communication 
with commercial and educational centers. It encourages the im- 
provement of country roads. By making rural life more attrac- 
tive it stimulates agriculture. No doubt it is partly responsible 
for the increase in farm values. Owing to the marvelously rapid 
growth of this service, however, it is but natural that defects have 
Geveloped. .The cost of rural delivery is probably much greater 
than it should be. 


There remains the enormous loss on second-class mail 
matter. It is asserted that the government pays nine cents 
a pound for matter for which it charges only one cent a 
pound. If this is true, if follows that the public treasury 
subsidizes the daily and periodical press of the country to 
an extent realized by few. Is this subsidy proper and de- 
sirable? Should it be paid in order that education by means 
of newspapers and magazines might be promoted? Are its 
benefits to be regarded as of the same character as the bene- 
fits of rural free delivery? Opinions differ on the point, 
but it is important to note that the existence of the alleged 
heavy subsidy is vigorously denied by editors and publish- 
ers. Some declare that they are in no need of a subsidy 
and would not accept one; others criticize the methods of 
the postoffice and attribute the loss on second-class matter 
to overcharges by the railroads for carrying such matter. 
Thus The Outlook, dealing with some sentences in the 
President’s message, says: 


If the Government is paying an average of nine cents per 
pound to the railways for carrying newspapers and periodicals, it is 
paying too much. The President says that the average haul of 
magazines is 1,049 miles. The first-class passenger fare from New 
York to Chicago on the Erie Railway is $18. The distance is 
1,000 miles. To transport a first-class passenger weighing 200 
pounds from one of these cities to the other would cost only nine 
cents a pound, and mail-bags do not have seats, aisles and other 
conveniences of air, light and space. The rate of the United States 
Express Company between New York and Chicago—1,000 miles— 
is $2.50 a hundred pounds, and the United States Express Company 
has never been accused of doing business at a loss. It is true that 
these analogies are not mathematically accurate, but they are accu- 
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rate enough to be very significant. If, as the President says, it costs 
the Postoffice Department_nine cents a pound to carry periodicals 
between New York and Chicago, there seems to be something the 
matter with the relations of the Postoffice Department to the rail- 
ways. é 

It is true, however, that the railroads do not get the 


whole nine cents in question, and it is possible that they get 
too much while the government gets too little from the 
publishers. All the facts ought to be carefully ascertained, 
and then there will be an opportunity for Congress and the 
administration to decide once for all whether it is right 
and desirable to subsidize general education by carrying 
papers, weeklies and magazines at less than cost. Mean- 
time admitted abuses—franking, waste through bad 
inethods, politics in appointments—might be attended to 
in the interest of economy as well as of improved service. 


Se 
Preserving Niagara Beautiful 

It is to be hoped that neither Congress not the people 
have lost interest in the question of preserving Niagara 
Talls. There has been little public discussion of it in recent 
months, but the agitation over the excessive diversion of 
water for power purposes and the threatened destruction 
of the impressiveness and beauty of the cataract was not 
a vain effort. It led, it may be remembered, to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of landscape architects with instruc- 
tions to report on the best means of saving the falls. 

That committee recently submitted a report to the 
Secretary of War and he concurred in its conclusions or 
recommendations. These include the acquisition by the fed- 
eral government of a strip of property connecting with the 
state reservation at one end and extending the whole length 
of the gorge, embracing the talus, the cliff and a tract of 
land not less than one hundred yards wide, to be converted 
into a permanent national reservation. The committee finds 
that the buildings within the strip can be moved back or 
destroyed with little hardship to private or corporate own- 
ers, and that the vegetation can be restored in a short time 
to its original condition. In short, the whole area can be 
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saved to the people of the state and nation—and of the 
world—at no great cost, and if so saved the improvements 
that would remain nearby would add to the natural ad- 
vantage of the unique spot the great advantage of accessi- 
bility. As to the diversion of the water and the danger to 
the great falls, agreement with Canada should further regu- 
late the matter, without any substantial injury to industry 
and the supply of cheap power. The War Department has 
approved the plans while leaving the details and the policy 
to the judgment of Congress. There has been of late great 
need of economy in public expenditures, and Congress is to 
make a heroic effort at this session to avoid superfluous 
appropriations; but the preservation of Niagara wonderful 
and beautiful is surely no superfluous or sentimental under- 
taking. The nation cherishes the reservations it has already 
created, yet none of them is so accessible to millions of men 
and women of small means as Niagara Falls, and a measure 
for the establishment of a national park there would meet 
with hearty and cordial support. Moreover, there is danger 
in delay, and Congress should act promptly, alike in the 
interest of true economy and of scenic beauty and popular 
appreciation of natural glory. 
bs tad 
Little Belgium and the New King 

Leopold II, the king of the Belgians, was not a ruler 
who reflected glory on his country, though in some re- 
spects he was remarkably modern and progressive. His 
notoriously immoral and profligate life, his greed, his re- 
lations with speculators and frenzied financiers, his responsi- 
bility for the horrors of the Congo rubber industries—hor- 
rors that shocked the world and led to international pro- 
tests and movements—inevitably overshadowed his few vir- 
tues—his democratic bearing, his respect for constitutional 
limitations, his sympathy with modern tendencies in science, 
art and industry. But in these days of ours kings no longer 
play their former parts; the great nationa), social and eco- 
nomic movements cannot, as a rule, be either greatly re- 
tarded or greatly accelerated by them. Leopold of Belgium 
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reigned long and witnessed remarkable progress in his coun- 
try’s wealth, population, culture and reform, but his own 
share in the work represented by such progress was not 
large. Belgium has been an industrial center from time im- 
memorial, and her population is intelligent, active and pro- 
gressive. Once the battle ground of Europe, Belgium has 
for many decades enjoyed external peace and security, the 
great powers having guaranteed her neutrality by treaty. 
During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 she was in danger 
of invasion and aggression, but her own tact, coupled with 
the benevolent friendship of England, preserved her in- 
tegrity and independence. What the future may have in 
store for her, the wisest of statesmen cannot undertake to 
forecast. Pan-Germanism, the destinies of France and Aus- 
tria, will have much to do with the determination of the 
future status of Belgium. It is significant that she is not 
content now to trust to the guaranty of her neutrality, but 
is contemplating the strengthening of her army for defen- 
sive purposes. 

Belgium is a constitutional monarchy, and the ministry 
is responsible to the elected representatives of the people. 
Her electoral system, however, is antiquated and anti-demo- 
cratic. There is manhood suffrage, but it is qualified by 
plural voting, education and property conferring one or 
even two additional votes. This gives a great advantage 
to the conservatives and .reactionists. In the chamber of 
deputies the strongest representation is that of the Catho- 
lics or clericals; the other parties are: the Liberal, the 
Socialist, and the Christian Democratic. The socialists 
have great influence with the workingmen, who are strongly 
organized and markedly radical], not to say revolutionary. 
There is much advanced factory and mining legislatior. in 
Belgium, and codperation flourishes. There is little emi- 
gration, owing to high wages and steady employment. But 
racial, linguistic and intellectual differences are acute, and 
government in Belgium is no easy task. Franchise reform 
and compulsory education are vital issues, and they have led 
to an alliance of the “leftist” groups against the clericals. 
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The new king of the Belgians, Albert I, the nephew of 
the late king, is esteemed as a quiet, liberal-minded, progres- 
sive man. He will doubtless promote the colonial and 
domestic reforms which Belgium needs. The Congo is 
now under the control of parliament and the nation, and 
while outrages and cruelties are still charged against its 
administration, which is more interested in rubber than in 
the physicial welfare of the natives, it is generally expected 
that abuses will be eliminated gradually out of decent re- 
gard for the opinion of civilized mankind and for the honor 
of Belgium, which is proud of her cities, her artistic treas- 
ures, her industrial status. The late king’s private pecuniary 
interest in the Congo stood in the way of humane reforms 
even after his sovereign and despotic control over the rich 
possession had been surrendered. The new king is neither 
a speculator nor a promoter. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN ROME—FINDS SHOWING HOW PAGANISM AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY OVERLAPPED EACH OTHER. 


Having completed his series of investigations along the course 
of the Via Sacra, Commendatore Boni is now engaged in exploring 
a building at the side of the Summa Sacra Via, near the Arch of 
Titus, which presents an interesting example of the way in which 
paganism and Christianity overlapped each other in the early Middle 
Ages of Rome. 

The site of a famous temple of Aesculapius, on the Island of 
the Tiber, is now occupied by the Church of San Bartolomeo. Un- 
der the altar of this church, built about the ninth century on the 
ruins of the temple, is an ancient well, which was undoubtedly con- 
nected with the rites of the incubatio, when patients sought the 
aid of Aesculapius to heal their diseases. Curiously enough, part 
of the site of the old temple is now occupied by the hospital of the 
Fate Bene Confraternity. Pausanias relates that grateful patients, 
healed by Aesculapius, used to throw coins into the sacred well at 
the Oracle of Amphiaraus at Oropos in Attica. It would be inter- 
esting to find coins, perhaps, in such wells in Rome. 

Justinian built, out of the stone which remained over from St. 
Sophia, the Church of “St. Mary of the Well” at Balukli, near Con- 
stantinople. This well, discovered at the time of Leo the Great (or, 
perhaps, he should be better called Leo the Butcher to distinguish 
him from Leo the Pope,) was already celebrated for the miraculous 
cures effected by its waters. Even today holy wells are to be found 
in Ireland surrounded by votive offerings, and in Cyprus, Crete ard 
some places in Greece as well. It seems more than: likély that the 
careful preservation of this well in St. Cesario has a ‘similar’ signifi- 
cance, and that some tradition of its healing properties accounts 
for the staircase which gives access to it, if not even: for thd build: 
ing of the church itself—Rome Correspondent, London Timeés. 
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Renaissance 
By George Willis Cooke 


HE Renaissance was the result of many causes, partly 
economic, in some degree political, and to a large ex- 
tent intellectual. The growth of manufactures and com- 
merce, the increase of money, the establishment of banks 
and the use of capital, the beginnings of the modern epoch 
of discovery and invention, the emancipation of the serfs and 
the enlargement of the class of wage-earners, all helped 
in the abolition of feudalism, the destruction of the gilds, 
the securing of individual ownership of land, and the en- 
trance upon the modern era of industrial and social life. 
The extension of commerce, the building of free cities, and 
the promotion of manufacturing by the gilds were large in- 
centives to the new developments, though the results they 
produced finally led to the destruction of the cities and the 
gilds. The discovery of the sea-route to India, the new 
world on the other side of the globe, and the inflow of vast 
wealth from America, were also most stimulating causes of 
the new awakening of the human mind. 

The political changes were also of considerable import- 
ance. One effect of feudalism was the division of each 
country into many practically independent fiefs or duke- 
doms, principalities and free cities; and to make the central 





*Copyright, 1910, by George Willis Cooke. 

Articles of this series already published have been: I. “Mater- 
nal Society and Its Institutions,” which appeared in the September 
Cuavutauguan; II. “Paternal Institutions in Greece,” October; III. 
“Roman Law and Early Christianity,” November; IV. “Woman 
under Fearlalism and Chivalry,” December; V. “Women and Do- 
niestic Economy,” January. 
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The Three Virtues, Reason, Honesty, and Justice urging Christine 
de Pisan to write a Book of Moral Instruction for the Guid- 
ance of Women. From a Manuscript of 1405. 


government of the weakest possible nature for effective pur- 
poses. Under these conditions the empire grew weaker and 
ceased to serve any important purpose. For a long period 
it was little more than a tradition continuing merely in name 
the Roman political unity of the civilized world. Out of 
the feudal conditions arose the modern nations, based on 
territorial unity, a common language, similar economic 
needs, and a developing community of political ideals. As 
each of the modern languages was developed, the tendency 
was to unite politically those who spoke it under one na- 
tional existence, with one king, and common institutions and 
laws. 

Attention is usually fixed upon the intellectual causes 
of the Renaissance; but these could not have proved effec- 
tive without the codperating economic ard political incen- 
tives. Even in the time of Dante there had come an awak- 
ened interest in Latin literature, and in the great writers in 
that tongue, especially Cicero and Augustine. Although 
Latin was the language of the church, the laws, and every 
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form of learning, the great writers had been largely ig- 
nored, and even forgotten. The intellectual curiosity of 
Petrarch led him to search out the works of Cicero and 
other Roman writers, and to arouse a fresh interest in 
them. He was also attracted to Greek, which he could 
not read. Teachers were brought from Constantinople, 
Greek was eagerly mastered, and the great writers from 
Homer to Plutarch were read with an astounding curiosity 
and delight. The result was not merely a revival of learn- 
ing, but a revolution in thought. 

The Renaissance began and was fully developed in 
Italy; but it gradually passed northward to Germany, 
France, England, and other countries. In Italy its results 
were largely intellectual, working themselves out in anti- 
quarian interest, in familiarity with the classics, in the crea- 
tion of a new literature, as well as in a fresh artistic interest 
in architecture, painting and sculpture. It helped to per- 
petuate the free cities, to divide and distract the tendencies 
toward political unity, and to make impossible the forma- 
tion of an Italian state. In France it gradually prepared 
the way for uniting the warring feudal territories into one 
kingdom, and for the creation of a French nation. In Ger- 
many it made ready for the reform of religion, and for that 
revolution which it involved. 

The chief intellectual effect of the Renaissance was 
found in the evolution of new social motives and principles 
of conduct. It emphasized the worth of fame as an incen- 
tive to personal effort, and as a means for the perpetuation 
of individual worth. It gave a new and higher form to love 
than that emphasized by chivalry, refined it from much of 
its sensuality, and secured for it a more intellectual and 
spiritual character. Dante’s love for Beatrice, Petrarch’s 
for Laura, and Boccaccio’s for Fiametta, grew out of that 
of chivalry and the Troubadour’s, and was of its very sub- 
stance; but it showed the way to a more refined affection 
of the sexes, and to a juster recognition of the merits of 
women. The recovery of Greek literature led to the study 
of Plato and to a new and more spiritual form of platonic 
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love, not always free from defects, but certainly not so sen- 
sual as that which went before in the age of chivalry. 

If the Renaissance is to be summed up in the briefest 
possible statement of its chief characteristics, it may be ex- 
pressed in the one word—lIndividuality. The same causes 
operated in Italy and western Europe as in Greece and 
Rome to produce the social and political results of person- 
ality. In Greece as in Italy there was an age of tyrants or 
despots, the growth of city-states, an economic life based 
on slavery or serfdom, and individuality for the few, not 
for the masses. In Rome as in Italy there was individual 
ownership of land in vast estates, the rise of a small class 
of men to intellectual freedom, and the largest liberty for 
women of wealth and high social position. Italy differed 
from its predecessors, however, in not being isolated, and 
in being able to pass on its achievements to younger and 
more progressive countries, already in existence. 

In Italy, and then in the northern countries, a demo- 
cratic spirit was aroused, first shown in the cities, several 
of which became republics. This tendency was expressed 
through or dominated by the despots, who came into con- 
trol of the cities; but it was likely at any time to burst out 
into a revolutionary quickening of the spirit of freedom. 
The demand for liberty was often bold and unequivocal; 
but it was dominated by all opposing interests, and was 
held in check by church and state, which used excommuni- 
cations and armies alike to subvert what opposed their tyr- 
annies. Reason also began to assert itself, and heresy 
was a characteristic of the time as never before. Men 
began to think, to exercise the personal right of inquiry, 
and were no longer wholly satisfied with tradition and 
authority. As early as the twelfth century the teachings 
of the church were called in question; and men were de- 
sirous of knowing the meanings of nature and the actual 
declarations of reason. Prisons and the stake could not 
permanently silence this spirit of investigation, which went 
on growing and becoming more powerful, aided now and 
again by the despots and even by liberal-minded men in the 
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church. As never before women joined in these intellectual 
demands, and were to be found by the side of many in- 
quirers, their chief support.* 

In the more northern countries the Renaissance be- 
came religious and moral, as well as intellectual and artistic. 
The whole of human life was aroused with new interest 
and motives. Not only were the classic literatures the cause 
of a rising tide of fresh life; but the Hebrew language 
and literature demanded new considerations; and there 
was aroused a keen desire to restore Christianity to its pris- 
tine purity and vigor. The New Testament was studied 
with a more inquisitive and appreciative interest, and the 
early church writers were turned to with a freshened in- 
sight into their teachings and their spirit. These tenden- 
cies showed themselves in demands for reform, and in va- 
rious attempts to correct the defects of belief and practise. 
After two or three centuries of erratic efforts of this kind, 
from England to Bohemia, that later phase of the Renais- 
sance known as the Reformation came to a definite issue 
in the sixteenth century. It was an application to religion 
of the personal and national movements; and it worked out 
its results in connection with the development of individual- 
ism and the enlarged conception of the state. 

The most fundamental of all the social changes which 
began in the Renaissance was that from communism to in- 
dividualism or from status to contract. The medieval age 
inherited from the period of clan society the conception of 
the social group as the basis of all political and religious or- 
ganization. Society was regarded as an organism; the 
body as the state, the soul as the church. Each social group 
had its place in this organism, and performed the functions 
thus allotted to its nature. In the same manner, the indi- 
vidual was regarded as a member of a great organic whole, 
and especially of that particular organ of the body or soul 
in which he had his own personal existence. Apart from 

*The reader is referred to J. Burckhardt, “The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy,” translated by Middlemore, pp. 120, 147 


ae, 395-401, where it is believed this statement is abundantly jus- 
ified. 
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the organism this special organ had no existence, and of it- 
self it could accomplish nothing, because it had no real life 
of its own. Therefore, the individual was born into that 
social group, that social state, to which he properly be- 
longed, and from which he should not seek to withdraw. 
This condition of status or class was based on heredity, and 
was regarded as permanent. 

With the growth of individuality it was seen that a per- 
son ought to hold such place in society as he is best fitted 
for on account of his natural or acquired abilities. This 
thought found practical recognition in the conviction that a 
man is not wise because he is born a prince or strong be- 
cause his father is a blacksmith. The result was that very 
slowly men came to accept the principle of individual worth, 
that personal capacity is the standard of excellence, not fam- 
ily or heredity or birth. As in Rome, so in the medieval 
age, the family ceased to be the unit of state, and each indi- 
vidual came to have recognition with reference to his own 
rights and duties. He became, in other words, a responsible 
member of the state, and was held accountable for his own 
acts, and for no others. The result was the abolition of the 
clan conception of crime and its punishment, and of the 
lingering remnants of the wer geld. 

The clan principle of the blood feud, and the tribal 
extension of it known as the wer geld, gave way slowly, 
changing gradually into the conception of contract. At first 
a man who had committed a theft or other crime brought 
his neighbors to make assertion to prove his innocence. 
Then it became customary for them to make a pledge that 
he would fulfill his obligations, that is, they became respon- 
sible for him. At last such pledging took the form of a 
written contract. In this manner the blood-feud as a con- 
dition of status grew, after many centuries, into the great 
social and legal principle of contract. This change marks 
the growth of the clan to the modern state. It is what Sir 
Henry Maine meant when he said that status gave way 
to contract, meaning that the social group disappeared as the 
primary unit of the tribe, and was superseded by the indi- 
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vidual as the basis of the state. He did not mean, as most 
other writers have not meant when they have emphasized 
the growth of individuality, that woman took her place with 
man in this development of personality as a phase of social 
evolution. Such a change undoubtedly began in the Renais- 
sance, but its progress was slow, and its ultimate conse- 
quences are by no means as yet fully determined. 

This new recognition of individuality in the Renais- 
sance, not only disintegrated feudalism, the gild, and the 
communal ownership of land; but it brought to woman an 
enlarged sphere of thought and activity. As in Rome under 
the empire, however, it was only the women of the nobility 
and the wealthy class who shared in any considerable degree 
in this increased liberty. The women of the humanists, as 
those are cal!ed who devoted themselves to the revived class- 
ical studies, shared with the men in the new enthusiasm and 
in their literary interests. This tendency was distinctly in- 
dividual in its character at first; only the bolder and more 
independent, or those most favored by circumstances, joined 
in this new movement. As the Renaissance progressed, 
however, it may be said that all the women of the leisured 
classes came to share more or less effectively in this oppor- 
tunity for culture. 

One of the most interesting phases of this movement 
was the effect it had upon men with reference to women. In 
his little book on the vulgar tongue or the vernacular speech 
of his country, Dante said that he made use of the common 
speech with a view to the needs of women and children, as 
well as men without learning; therefore he wrote in Italian. 
Petrarch, on the contrary, having a great eagerness for fame, 
wrote in Latin, with the result that most of his writings are 
now little known or read. There were others who shared 
with Dante in his desire to speak to the common people; 
and with this new purpose the modern literatures began, 
with Boccaccio in Italy, Rabelais in France, Cervantes in 
Spain, and Chaucer in England. It is worthy of notice that 
many of the writers who represent the Renaissance spirit 
gave women a recognition never before accorded them in 
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any previous epoch. Boccaccio not only wrote a book of 
famous men, but also one of famous women. Erasmus, the 
great scholar of the Renaissance, also wrote of and for 
women, though not with entire approval of the proposal 
that they should be placed on a basis of equality with men 
in educational opportunities. He said that the wise man is 
aware that nothing is of greater advantage to the morals of 
women than worthy knowledge. He commended their study 
of Latin and their familiarity with the classical literatures. 
Even Rabelais made Pantagruel say that women have “as- 
pired to this glory and celestial manner of good learning.” 

For the first time in literary history woman became a 
subject for serious interpretation, discussion and criticism, 
on any considerable scale. We find now not merely a Xeno- 
phon, Plutarch, Jerome, or Methodius writing about some 
special phase of woman’s life for the edification or admoni- 
tion of men; but men writing for women, as well as women 
for women and for men. We find books all the way from the 
medieval letters of Geoffrey de la Tour-Landry to his daugh- 
ters, in which he inculcated the ascetic notions about women 
of the fourteenth century, to the treatise of Cornelius 
Agrippa on woman as the superior of man. The knight of 
Tour-Landry was sufficiently interested in the training of 
women to write a book for their benefit; but he had not 
rid himself of the notion that women are weak, sensual, and 
prone to evil. He retained the ascetic’s view of marriage, 
and he did not advise intellectual studies or employments 
for his daughters. 

On the other hand, Agrippa believed that women are 
better and more capable than men. His was undoubtedly 
the first of all books advocating the natural superiority of 
women. It was published in 1530, a century and a half later 
than that of the knight of Tour-Landry; and marks the 
progress, though he may exaggerate it, that had taken place 
in the interval. In writing of the nobility of the feminine 
sex, and the supremacy of women over men, Agrippa had 
reasons to offer quite as legitimate as those usually pre- 
sented for the contrary conclusion, if not to the same extent 
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traditional in their nature. His chief argument was that the 
difference of sex is one of body, and not of soul. As to 
the soul, men and women are alike; but in all else, Agrippa 
contended, women are superior. Woman is superior be- 
cause created in an ascending scale that places her after and 
above man; she was created in Paradise while he was not, 
and she was made of better material because taken from his 
side and not from the dust of the earth. He also main- 
tained that it is the tyranny of men that keeps women in sub- 
jection, that hinders them from the necessary educational 
opportunities to enable them to bring forth as complete 
artistic or intellectual products as those of men. He also 
said that women are treated by men as the conquered by 
the conquerers, not by any divine necessity, nor for any sub- 
stantial reason; but according to custom, fortune, and the 
tyrant’s opportunity. 

Extreme as are these opinions, it is not wholly sur- 
prising that once the idea had been accepted of woman’s ex- 
cellence, it should be enforced with the boldest arguments. 
Agrippa was not alone in accepting this point of view; he 
was followed about 1630 by one du Boscq, who, in a French 
book on perfect womanhood, advanced arguments quite as 
unusual. He said that women have excelled in all kinds of 
knowledge, not merely in the past, but in the present. He 
said that women in his own day had written on the hardest 
and most difficult subjects with eminent success. He knew 
many women gifted in logic, philosophy, poetry, and the 
arts, as well as in the classics and the modern languages. 
The conversation of women such as these serves as a school 
for the most studious and capable, “so that many excellent 
authors consult them as if they were oracles, holding them- 
selves happy in their approbation and praise.” 

Nearly all the leading humanists had a kindly, and 
even an appreciative word for women. As we have seen, 
Erasmus held that they should have an education similar to 
that of mén. He spoke with great admiration of the studious 
women he met with in England, especially in the househol.1 
of Sir Thomas More. It was More’s opinion that educa- 
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tion may agree equally with both sexes. Nicholas Udali, 
the great English school-master, said that in his time women 
showed as great capacity as men for Greek and Latin, and 
for all kinds of art and literature. 

Such praise of the intellectual capacities of women 
would seem to make it necessary, as well as desirable, that 
they should be given the same educational opportunities as 
men. However, no such result followed, except in individual 
instances. None of the universities were opened to women, 
with the possible exception of Bologna, in which women 
studied law, and even lectured in that faculty. Although 
several women in England endowed university foundations, 
no school of any kind was provided for women. 

In Italy the first of the great humanist teachers, Vit- 
torino da Feltre, for many years connected with the Univer- 
sity of Padua, when he opened his private school in con- 
nection with the Gonzagua family in Mantua, in 1423, ad- 
mitted two or three young women of that lordly house. 
These women followed the same studies and by the same 
methods as their brothers and friends, and showed an equal 
capacity for mastering the studies pursued. In their inter- 
course with learned men, and in their correspondence, these 
women proved that they had fully profited by their opportu- 
nities; and yet they were thought to have departed from 
what was proper to their sex. The result was that all of 
them finally sought refuge in convents, for even in Italy, 
land of the humanist movement, learning was not yet free 
to women, if they had regard to social position and reputa- 
tion. However, in the next century many women in Italy 
were devoting themselves to culture. The women of the 
ruling families, of the princely merchants, and of the pros- 
perous humanists, as a rule, received the same education as 
men, with the disadvantage that the universities, being de- 
voted to professional training, were not free to them. It 
must be recognized, too, that by no means all men favored 
this enlargement of the intellectual ‘opportunities of women. 
Wit and sarcasm were directed against women with nearly 
as much freedom as in Greece. There could be selected as 
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long and equally unflattering a series of quotations as has 
been made from Greek writers, directed against the sex, 
its weakness, and its presumptions. The difference was that 
the Renaissance gave women many enthusiastic flatterers, 
as well as a large number of substantial opportunities not 
known in Greece. 

The whole number of women during the Renaissance 
period who gained a place of permanent recognition in con- 
nection with culture, literature, art, or otherwise, is too long 
to make even the repetition of their names possible. It is to 
be noted, however, that they appeared in all countries of 
western Europe, in considerable numbers, and as represen- 
tative of a wide range of interests. One of the most import- 
ant of these women was Christine de Pisan, born in Venice, 
who spent her life in France, where she was the first woman 
to make of literature a profession. Writing during the first 
part of the fifteenth century, she made herself famous as 
poet, essayist, and biographer. Even now her name occupies 
an honored place, both in the literatures of France and Eng- 
land. 

Another Venetian woman, writing in the earlier fifteenth 
century, Gaspara Stampa by name, left us a little book of 
precious verse, born of her disappointment in love which 
led to her early death. Victoria Colonna, daughter of a 
famous family, wife of a great captain, intimate friend of 
Michel-angelo, has, because of these circumstances, become 
famous. Her own personal merits are even more worthy 
of attention, while her knowledge of art and statesmat:- 
ship, and her abilities as a poet, though by no means of the 
first rank, have made her widely known as one of the most 
interesting personalities of the later renaissance era. 

The new tendencies were shown in the life of Anne of 
Brittany, queen of Charles VIII and then of Louis XII. 
She called the women of the nobiiity to her side, taught the 
young women of her court, and formed a salon of the best 
women and most intelligent men. She patronized scholars, 
encouraged literature, and protected those of inquisitive 
spirit. She not only gave direction to intellectual life, but 
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improved domestic manners and social intercourse. A lit- 
tle younger was Marguerite, sister of Francis I, and queen 
of Navarre. She thoroughly imbibed the Renaissance spirit, 
was inquisitive as to all subjects of study in her time, pro- 
tected those who were accused of heresy to the full extent 
of her ability, and was sympathetic with the revolutionary 
spirit in religion. A poet of some ability, a prose writer of 
wide interests, her Heptameron has taken its place among 
the most characteristic products of the era when it was writ- 
ten. 

Many other women deserve mention, not because they 
were great thinkers or writers, but because they helped to 
shape the new social and religious movement. Several of 
these women, such as Victoria Colonna and Marguerite of 
Navarre, were deeply influenced by the reform spirit in re- 
ligion, gave fullest encouragement to its leaders, and real- 
ized whither it led. Victoria and Maguerite did not with- 
draw from the old church; but many other women gave 
themselves heart and soul to reform. 

The Reformation was not merely a continuation of the 
Renaissance; but in considerable degree had an earlier and 
a different origin. It was a recovery of that stream of ten- 
dency found in the Jewish and Christian scriptures, and in 
the early church. It was a return to that vital religion which 
finds its source in the intercourse of the soul with God in 
personal experience. This emphasis upon individual in- 
sight and experience linked the Reformation with the Re- 
naissance, and gave them real connection, though they dif- 
fered widely in many other respects. In this period of per- 
sonal experience in religion the reform put men and women 
on a basis of equality, as subjects of such experience. In all 
other directions, especially in those of morals and intellec- 
tual effort, it continued women in a position of inferiority. 

Luther was a typical reformer in his abandonment of 
the ascetic ideal, and in his acceptance of nature as a de- 
terminative influence in religion and conduct. He gave vig- 
orous emphasis to the importance of family life, the happy 
union of man and woman in marriage, and the nurture of 
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children. Some of his teachings were coarse, and expres- 
sive of his strong revolt against the old asceticisms. He 
accorded to women no chivalric admiration, no ideal supe- 
riority; but boldly emphasized their functions as mothers, 
domestic toilers, and the comforters of men. And yet, low 
as was this conception of woman’s place, Luther desired that 
all women should be educated sufficiently to enable them 
to read the Bible, and to accept intelligently the teachings of 
the church. Luther said that “spontaneity, free thought, and 
free inquiry are the basis of Protestantism ;” and he clearly 
taught that these should characterize women as well as 
men, according to personal duties and opportunities. Ac- 
cordingly, we find Luther advocating the education of all 
boys and girls. The world has need of educated men and 
women, he said, to the end that the men may govern the 
country properly, and that the women may rightly bring up 
their children, care for their domestics, and direct the af- 
fairs of their households. He made no distinction between 
boys and girls as to the need of education, and none be- 
tween men and women as to their right to teach. 

The school-master of the reformers was Comenius, who 
sought to make education universal, who insisted that there 
should be a school by the side of every church and for all 
children. His plan was that of a mother-school in every 
home, a public school for all children in every village, a 
grammar-school in every town or county, and a university 
in every province or state. The first two of these should 
be open to girls, but not the others. The village school was 
intended to teach children “to read German, to write well, 
to reckon so far as ordinary life will require, to sing com- 
mon melodies, to learn certain songs by note, as well as the 
catechism, the Bible, a very general knowledge of history, 
especially of the creation, the fall of man, the redemption, 
a beginning of cosmogony, and a knowledge of tools and 
occupations.” This statement of what Comenius proposed 
to have taught in the village-school indicates the nature of 
the education given to girls in Protestant countries before 
the nineteenth century, though it can be by no means as- 
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sumed that it was everywhere in the earlier part of this 
period, anything more than an ideal. 

When the reform movement was over, the fierce wars 
caused by the separation of the churches finally ended, and 
the normal conditions assumed which shaped the several 
states towards modern conditions, it came about that no 
adequate provision had been made for any kind of higher 
education for girls. The program proposed by Luther and 
Comenius was not adequately carried out in any country. 
The reaction which led to the counter-reformation in Cath- 
olic lands, showed in some respects a more adequate recogni- 
tion of the needs of women than appeared anywhere among 
Protestants. Not only was the old church reformed within 
itself, according to its ascetic and authoritative ideals; but 
the most extensive effort was made for the education of 
the people in such a manner as to retain their permanent 
allegiance. Especially was this the case in France, where 
there began the first systematic movement for the higher 
education of girls. The first treatise on the subject was that 
of Fenélon, published in 1680. He was opposed to the con- 
ventual theory and practice, was a believer in the human na- 
ture of women as well as of men, recognized that women 
need secular as well as religious studies, and saw that they 
ought not to have their sex characteristics emphasized. Fené- 
lon had a large influence on general education, and he more 
especially originated the woman’s movement in that field of 
human effort. He was followed by Madam de Lambert, 
Jacqueline Pascal, Madame de Maintenon, and many others, 
who realized in practice what he had proposed. Conventual 
schools for girls greatly flourished in France during the 
seventeenth century ; but they were more religious than ed- 
ucational. However, in 1686 Madame de Maintenon founded 
St. Cyr on secular lines, which were soon changed for 
those largely monastic. Women were here educated for 
home, for practical life, and for piety. 

The highest intellectual achievement of women in the 
seventeenth century was the salon of the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, which began in 1608, and continued for more than 
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a half century. It was caricatured by Moliére, though he 
did not recognize its real merits. Its excesses were exag- 
gerated in the writings of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who 
joined with Moliére in bringing it into disrepute. Madame 
de Sévigné was its woman of greatest intellect and its writer 
of greatest ability. Whatever its faults, and they were many 
and excessive, this salon brought together all the literary 
men and women of France, created social life in connec- 
tion with literary interests, gave women a taste for liter- 
ature, art and science, and began the movement which finally 
developed into the French Academy. Continuing similar 
movements begun in Renaissance Italy, and passed on to 
other countries, it helped to give women an influence in the 
intellectual world. It was a mission of sympathy and appre- 
ciation, but even as such it was not unworthy of just recog- 
nition. 

The awakening of thought known as the Renaissance 
had its results for women as well as for men, though in a far 
lesser degree. The women it influenced directly were few 
in number, and not of the classes who labor and feel the 
severer burdens of life. Nevertheless the woman who en- 
tered into its spirit, end profited by its larger freedom and 
new opportunities for culture, had an influence which 
reached widely and produced ample results. In no preceding 
age were there so many women eager for education, aroused 
with curiosity as to knowledge, and willing to make social 
sacrifices for the sake of culture. The attitude shown by 
these women was one of receptivity, and was rarely one 
of creativeness. They were sympathetic with the labors and 
accomplishments of scholars, and in that manner gave a dis- 
tinct character to the Renaissance movement. 

In no small degree the Renaissance was artificial, with 
an emphasis upon interests aside from those of the daily 
life of men and women. It was especially an age of pedaits, 
antiquarians, and book-worms. The women who entered 
into its interests suffered from this defect; and the claims 
made for them by their masculine friends frequently have a 
pedantic and artificial expression. It would too often ap- 
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pear that they did not belong where they found themselves, 
because of a fashion of their class in the time to which 
they belonged. Yet there was good red blood in this move- 
ment on the part of women that made for health and vigor. 
Almost for the first time in history women showed that they 
were aware of the significance of personality, that they 
were alive to human issues as they related to them individ- 
ually. This was to have great results for the future, though 
in the immediate present its effects were limited and not 
wholly promising. Most important of all was the fact that 
men invited women to individual expression, and gave them 
generous encouragement for whatever of initiative and free- 
dom they manifested. 
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By James H. Breasted 


Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History and Director Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, University of Chicago. 

T is to be hoped that every visitor at Thebes who is not 
dragged hither and thither by an inflexible itinerary, 
leaving him no will of his own, will spend many a long after- 
noon sitting in the shadow of the Karnak hall, until the im- 
pression of the place has sunk forever into his soul. May, 
good fortune also decree a moon during the term of his 
stay, that he may stand among those columns by moonlight, 
or climb the pylon and look down through them as they 
merge into the vast shadows of their own forms. But the 
day comes at last when the dahabiyeh is worked above the 
end of the island opposite Luxor and moored on the lonely 
western shore for convenience in visiting the western ruins. 
There are no carriages to be had on the west side, and 

no roads on which to use them if there were. Our first day 
here therefore finds us astride of the donkeys trotting along 
the dyke of the Fadiliyeh Channel. The turbid river rolls 
between us and the colonnades of Luxor, pricked out now 
in black against the splendor of the gorgeous sunrise. Fur- 
ther north a distant glimpse of the Karnak pylons is framed 
in jet black palms. The whole sweep of eastern Thebes in 





*Copyright, 1910, by James Henry Breasted. 

Earlier articles of the series were: I. “The Nile Dwellers 
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vember; IV. “The Voyage of the Nile—Abydos and Denderah,” 
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long black silhouette rises beneath rich hues of the morning 
sky. As we turn away from the river the imposing range of 
cliffs that flanks the western plain is touched with the glory 
of the dawn, as we saw them on our first morning in Thebes. 
Through the fragrance of fresh lentil fields and wide 
stretches of beans, or patches of millet we ride on and pres- 
ently, tipped with morning light, we discover the grim giants 
of the plain, the two colossi of Memnon. Surely nothing so 
lonely, so mournfully impressive of the futility of past great- 
ness, has survived in Egypt. Two thousand years ago, in 
Graeco-Roman times, men had forgotten the author of these 
vast figures, and because the northernmost uttered a cry 
when the rays of the rising sun smote upon it, they thought 
it must be Memnon, son of the Dawn. Many tourists of 
that day came to see it, and to hear the cry, and scores ot 
them have left records of their visit scratched upon the legs 
and base of the great statue. Among them was the em- 
peror Hadrian, who came here in 130 A. D., and during 
his reign no less than thirty visitors have left their inscrip- 
tions upon it. Scarred and weather-worn, the faces betray 
little trace of the features; but behind them once stretched 
a vast temple, the greatest work of art ever erected in the 
early world, before Greek times. It was the work of Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) III, the most splendid of the emperors, 
and these statues rose before the pylon as portraits of the 
builder. Later Pharaohs, poor and decadent, used the sump- 
tuous temple as a quarry for building materials for their own 
structures, and thus it disappeared, leaving only the two 
colossi looking out over the plain now these three thou- 
sand three hundred years. 

We turn westward now and in ten minutes we have 
reached the desert, or the wide reaches of sand that have 
driven over the cliffs from the desert behind, and now lie 
in a broad fringe along the base of the cliffs. Sharply de- 
fined against the pale yellow of the limestone cliffs is the 
mass of Medinet Habu, with all its towers and contours 
accentuated in the morning light. Here is the best pre- 
served temple we have yet met. It is furthermore a more 
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Prospect from the Western Cliffs Across the Plain of Thebes. The 
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The Plain of Western Thebes and the “Memnon”-Colossi during the 
Inundation. 








The Colossal Statues of Amenhotep IL fuscia | as the “Memnoh”- 
Colossi) on the Western Plain ¢f Thebes. Thie- W estern Cliffs 
and Tombs in the Background. : 








Head and upper Trunk of Prostrate Colossus of Ramses II at the 
Ramesseum. 
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Towered entrance (at the left) of the palace of Ramses III before 
his Medinet Habu Temple at Thebes. The entrance on the 
right is Ptolemaic. 
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Ruined Hal}s against the Clifts in the Rear of Hatshepsut’s Temple 
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Relief scenes from the Record of Queen Hatshepsut’s Expedition, on 
the Walls of her Temple at Der el-Bahri, Thebes. Above, 
weighing of gold; below, myrrh- treés 
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Queen Hatshepsut’s Leader and His Soldiers on Her Expedition to 
Punt. Reliefs in Der el-Bahri Temple, Thebes. 


Two ot Qticen Hiatshepsut’s Ships Landing in Punt. Reliefs 
Der el-Bahri Temple, Thebes. 
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“The Rantesseatt, ‘ith ‘the, Cemetery Cliffs of Western Thebes, show- 
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coherent building than any we have seen, because it is 
throughout the work of one king. Unlike all the others on 
the east side too, this temple has preserved much of the royal 
palace which was connected with it. A massive crenellated 
tower with an enclosure wall before it, all of stone masonry, 
formed the entrance to the palace and the temple at once. 
Above the entrance are the consols or stone brackets sup- 
porting the balcony where the king once appeared to show 
himself to his people at the celebrations of his triumphs, 
which we shall find commemorated in the temple behind. 
The palace, being built of sun-dried brick has fallen, but 
extensive ruins encompass the wide court behind the stone 
entrance tower. Glimpses into the life of the palace are still 
discernible upon the walls in the chambers of the tower, 
where the reliefs depict the king in hours of relaxation, 
feasting or playing at draughts with the ladies of his house- 
hold. We pass through the gateway under the tower, and 
behind the court rises the enormous pylon of the temple 
built by Ramses III the last of the emperors, at a time 
of .rapid and hopeless decline; the architecture of the build- 
ing is heavy and sluggish. There are none of-the splendid, 
soaring lines which we found at Luxor. 

We wander on through the courts into the rear halls 
of the sanctuary, and then we discover that the place has 
more than architectural interest. Here about us are the 
victories of the king’s fifth year against the Libyans, re- 
corded and pictured on the walls. Advancing toward the 
front again we are following the growth of the building 
as time passed and the king’s means increased enabling him 
to enlarge the temple from rear to front. We next find the 
great war of the eighth year against the people of the Med- 
iterranean ; then the second Libyan war in the twelfth year 
and finally the Amorite war in Syria, which is not dated. 


Zhe, tempke. i is’ atvefitable chronicle, a historical volume, put 
‘together. chaptér: by'chapter. And what a volume! The tide 
. of southern: -inimipration which carried the Greeks into 
: Greece) Anil the Cretats into Palestine to become the Philis- 


tines of Hebrew story, was threatening to overwhelm the 
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Egyptian Empire, when Ramses III ascended the throne. 
From one frontier to another he hurried, hurling back the 
invaders over and over again by sea and land till the danger 
was averted. Thus the waters of that westward-moving flood 
of people which brought our own forefathers into Europe, 
have left their wave-marks on this southern temple. It is 
not without a thrill that we pass along four hundred feet of 
reliefs that fill the eastern wall, and realize that here Eu- 
rope emerges for the first time into history. With rever- 
ence we follow the pictured wall, stopping often but longest 
at the high relief where is depicted the first naval battle on 
salt water, of which we have knowledge. It is the action 
off the coast of Syria, in which Ramses III defeated a fleet 
of the Cretan Philistines in the days of the Hebrew Judges. 

We might spend more than one day with Ramses III 
at Medinet Habu, but now we mount the waiting donkeys 
and skirt the scarred and weather-beaten face of the cliffs of 
Kurnet Murrai nearly a mile to the ruins of the Ramesseum, 
lying open and glowing with the light of blazing noontide. 
As we go we are passing along a line of mortuary temples 
of the emperors, once extending from Medinet Habu at the 
south end of the line, to Kurna at the north. We shall be 
able to survey them all more impressively from the summit 
of the cliffs. The dragoman who has gone on before us has 
spread lunch on a fallen architrave, as we ride into the 
shadow of the Ramesseum colonnades, and we are abie 
to recall the history of the place as we dispose of the repast. 

The purpose of this temple, like that of the now van- 
ished building behind the Memnon Colossi, as also of Medi- 
net Habu and the others on this plain, was different from 
that of the temples in eastern Thebes. They were the 
mortuary chapels of the emperors. Behind such a chapel 
in the Old Kingdom rose the Pharaoh’s tomb, that is his 
pyramid. It was so before the rise of the Empire here at 
Thebes. Then as the pyramid failed utterly to protect the 
royal body, its construction was abandoned and a tomb hewn 
from the cliffs took its place. At first it was behind the 
chapel built against this face of the western cliffs but later 
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in a lonely and isolated valley behind them, a place now 
known as the “Valley of the Kings’ Tombs,” which we are 
yet to visit. This temple of the Ramesseum as its name im- 
plies, was the mortuary temple of Ramses II, and although 
now desolate and forsaken, it was once maintained by rich 
endowments established by the king for its support after his 
death. The vaults in which its income of wine, oil, honey, 
grain, vegetables, fine linen, gold, silver and costly stones 
was stored, still survive behind the building. To this day 
you may pick up there the seals from wine, honey or oil 
jars, still bearing the name of Ramses II, just as when they 
were broken off by the temple-steward for use in the Phar- 
aoh’s houshold, in the days when the Hebrews were so- 
journing in the land. 

It is all in a melancholy state of ruin now. Some of the 
colonnades still stand at the rear, and they display lines as 
fine and elegant as those of the Eighteenth Dynasty of 
Luxor. A few weather-worn Osirid pillars, displaying the 
aquiline nose of Ramses’ well known face, serve to mark 
the limits of the second court, while the lower half of the 
pylon defines the front of the first court. Between the two, 
directly across the central aisle or axis of the temple, lies 
the vast head of a colossus of the builder. In the year 1300 
B. C. it towered grandly above the pylons, and might have 
been seen far across the plain. It is twenty-one and a half 
feet across those gigantic shoulders; it was nearly sixty feet 
high when complete, and weighed eight hundred tons, the 
whole being cut from a single block of granite brought 
from the first cataract. The French expedition of Napo- 
leon I, found no less than eighteen of these colossi on the 
west side of the river alone, though they were not all as 
large as this one. What has become of them is illustrated in 
the fate of this one. It has been slowly carried away, as 
piece by piece was fractured off to furnish material for 
hand-mills for grinding household flour in those neighboring 
villages. Although it lies outside the margin of the desert, 
and in a number of details fails to correspond, yet it can 
hardly have been any other than this lonely giant, which in- 
spired the lines of Shelley: 
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I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: “Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stampt on these lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the hand that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works ye mighty and despair.’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

Here to be sure the wreck of the superb temple has 
much more to tell of him whom the fallen colossus depicts. 
On both the pylons at front and rear of the great court, in 
most vivacious relief, is the heroic figure of Ramses in the 
course of his prodigious exploits at the battle of Kadesh, 
of which we have seen a portion of Luxor. All the scenes of 
march, camp, attack, repulse and victory are here depicted, 
and colored as they were in the bright hues of life, they 
once made a brilliant panorama across the temple front. 

Behind the Ramesseum rises the hill of the Shekh Abd 
el-Gurna, pierced with scores of tomb openings, or door- 
ways giving access to chapels excavated in the face of the 
cliff. In long rows they can be seen far across the eastern 
plain of Thebes. Here slept the great of ancient Thebes. 
The detritus and weathering from above have slowly covered 
them with desolate sand and rubble, making a desert where 
once, before each tomb entrance, the lords of Thebes laid out 
tree-shaded gardens, in which the dead might divert them- 
selves in the hereafter. Each of those doors leads into a 
chapel excavated in the face of the cliffs. A shaft in one 
corner of the chapel descended to the mortuary chamber or 
sepulchre where the mummy lay. Upon the walls of the 
chapel were, and still are in many cases, brightly painted 
teliefs depicting the deceased in the various duties of the 
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government office which he may have held. Here then is 
another source for the life, the government and the career 
of ancient Egypt in the days of imperial Thebes. We may 
step into yonder tomb and study the organization of a great 
state, as we read from the wall the duties and manifold activ- 
ities of the grand vizier, the Pharaoh’s prime minister. Again 
we find long lines of Semitic and other Asiatic captives de- 
picted on the walls, or the reception of northern envoys, 
heavily laden with tribute for the Pharaoh. Some of these 
are from Asia, some are from the Mycenaean or Minoan 
states of ancient Crete, centuries before it sent forth the 
Philistines whom we have just seen at Medinet Habu. These 
scenes are in the tomb of the Pharaoh’s treasure. Enter- 
ing another door we see great works of industrial art and 
architecture pictured on the walls, the erection of obelisks, 
and the story of the building of the huge river barge over 
two hundred feet long, on which the obelisks of Thutmose I 
were floated down from the first cataract. The next chapel 
was that of a general in the Pharaoh’s Asiatic wars at 
the height of the Empire, and here he tells the story of his 
life in campaign after campaign, a vivid picture of the 
arduous and hazardous career of an Egyptian commander 
under the Empire. Here lies or lay the partisans of the 
great queen Hatshepsut, and as we enter chapel after 
chapel belonging to these men, we find their names carefully 
erased throughout each tomb. There they stand today, grim, 
gaunt witnesses of the vengeance that overtook them when 
they fell. 

Could we pierce through the ceiling of any of these 
chapels, we should presently emerge into another chapel 
above. A shaft through the floor would penetrate into a 
chapel below, and on either side we should find other chapels 
equally near. The Egyptians themselves, so thickly had they 
occupied these cliffs had great difficulty at last in finding 
space for further tombs; until the whole cliff resembles a 
vast sponge. Past these long lines in range upon range we 
push on, and presently rounding the promontory of Shekh 
Abd el-Gurna we look across an imposing bay in the cliffs. 
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Nature has here furnished a vast and roofless apse into 
which the hand of man has thrown a sanctuary rising in ter- 
race upon terrace, against a back of plastic cliffs, 
deeply sculptured by the weather into fantastic mazes of 
dazzling yellow, pale browns, and deep dark shadows. 
Against such a background as this played back and forth 
the rhythm of the colonnaded terraces, accentuated with 
rich and varied color by the cunning hand of the painter, 
and framed in the luxuriance of tropical verdure, above 
which towered the glittering, gold-covered shafts of gigantic 
obelisks. Nowhere in all the world has such a setting been 
employed with such consummate taste and skill. This was 
the mortuary temple of Queen Hatshepsut and her father 
Thutmose I. Her architect and personal favorite, Senmut, 
deserves a place among the great architects of the world; 
but here in the cliffs behind us, we have just passed his 
tomb, where his name as that of a partisan of Hatshepsut, 
has been savagely hacked out. The holy of holies at the 
rear of the temple, on the topmost terrace, is excavated into 
the face of the cliffs, against which the last and uppermost 
terrace abuts. Behind the holy of holies is the sepulchre 
in which the queen and her father were buried. This sep- 
ulchre is not, however, accessible from this side of the 
cliffs. Behind the cliffs lies the Valley of the Kings’ Tombs, 
from which a long gallery was pierced seven hundred feet 
into the rock, until a point behind this temple was reached, 
and there the sepulchre, as we have said, was excavated. 
Just as in the pyramid, the ruler was here entombed behind 
a temple facing eastward. This temple was, however, the 
beginning of a separation between the royal tomb and the 
temple belonging to it, and hence arose the mortuary tem- 
ples distributed along the plain like Medinet Habu and the 
Ramesseum, the tombs belonging to which are far away 
in the Valley of the Kings’ Tombs. 

We ascend the terraces, with their long colonnades, be- 
hind which the walls are sculptured in beautifully wrought 
and brightly colored reliefs, depicting the events or achieve- 
ments of the queen’s life. Here in a long line are the suc- 
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cessive incidents of her miraculous birth as offspring of the 
sun-god, by whom she was destined for the throne; yonder 
is the wonderful series of pictures recording her remarkable 
expedition with a fleet of five ships, to Punt, the land of 
myrrh and perfumes and aromatic gums, at the south end 
of the Red Sea, the Ophir of Solomon’s day some six hun- 
dred years later. Here is the fleet making sail from Thebes, 
and after it has passed the canal in the eastern Delta from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, the length of which has also been 
safely traversed, we see the vessels making landing on the 
shores of Punt. The reception of the Egyptian commander by 
the chief of Punt, and his family, especially his preposter- 
ously corpulent wife, the village of the Puntites with houses 
on piles accessible only by ladders, the busy traffic on the 
shore, the loading of the vessels with all the produce of 
Punt, especially myrrh, and what is more with the myrrh- 
trees, which approach in long lines; the departure, the safe 
arrival at Thebes again, the reception by the queen, the 
measuring and the weighing out of all the good things 
brought back in the treasurer’s office,—all this is pictured 
here with such vitality and detail, that even the fish in the 
waters of the Red Sea can be identified by natural scientists 
with species still living in those waters. On these walls too 
we find the same evidences of hostility observable in the 
tombs of her supporters, for wherever her partisans appear 
here, their names and figures have been laboriously ex- 
punged from the walls and furthermore the figures and 
name of the queen herself have received the same treatment. 
When we recall her gigantic obelisks at Karnak, and the 
reliefs on the lowermost terrace depicting the transportation 
of these or other obelisks; the expedition to Punt to secure 
the trees which she planted in this temple, and especially 
the character of the temple itself as a work of art, it is evi- 
dent that in spite of the systematic violation which her 
works have suffered, she has nevertheless left enough 
to vindicate her position as the first great woman in history. 

We have now gained our first impressions of the glo- 
ties of Thebes. We ride back in the twilight across the 
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broad plain where the western city once spread, passing un- 
der the somber figures of Memnon towering into the gloom, 
their dusky contours massed in vast black mystery against 
the blazing stars. It is then that the fullness of 
such a day is touched and transfigured with the 
ineffaceable impression of a mantle of night, en- 
wrapping a scene of once palpitating life,—life in its greater 
aspects of an ancient world of masterful impulses, every- 
day making conquest of great things which should brighten 
all the future of the race,—an ancient world now silent and 
forgotten, but living still not only in these now deserted 
ruins, but also in the things which it wrought into the 
life of the race for all eternity. 

More prosaic and less elusive are the impressions re- 
ceived from the same scene, when the next day we climb 
the cliffs above Der el-Bahri and for the first time survey 
from the heights the whole plain of Thebes. In the cliffs 
beneath our feet, though we cannot see them now, we know 
are the last resting places of the lords and governors, the 
commanders, architects, artists, priests and statesmen, who 
made Thebes and the imperial Theban age. Along the foot 
of the cliffs from Medinet Habu in the south to Kurna in 
the north stretched in an imposing array that noble line of 
temples, where the mortuary ritual of the dead emperors, 
who slept behind these cliffs, was regularly celebrated. Of 
all these only Kurna, the temple of Seti I, the Ramesseum 
of his son Ramses JI, and the group of Medinet Habu in 
the far south still stand, while the dominating figures of the 
two Memnon colossi betray the former place of the sumptu- 
ous temple of Amenhotep III, the only one of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty temples which has left any considerable trace. No 
city of the Orient ever possessed such a group of buildings 
as these, and seen from below against the gaunt masses of 
the cliff on which we stand, they must have made a spectacle 
such as the modern world has never looked upon. As their 
pendants on the other shore were the mighty mass of the 
Karnak group, and the superb colonnades of Luxor. With 
the brilliant hues of the polychrome architecture, with col- 
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umns and gates overwrought in gold and floors high above 
the rich green of the nodding palms and tropical foliage 
which framed the mass,—all this must have produced an 
impression both of gorgeous detail and overwhelming gran- 
deur of which the sombre ruins we have seen offer little 
hint. We recall the wide gardens which joined the temple 
groups,—gardens through which led long avenues of 
sphinxes from temple to temple, and also from the stone 
quays along the river back to the temples on each shore. 
Surrounding the architectural masses enveloped in the deep 
green of the temple gardens, were the splendid royal palaces, 
and the gorgeous chateaux of the nobles, about which were 
grouped the immense quarters of the vast city, stretching its 
huge bulk across the plain with miles of busy streets, mar- 
kets and bazaars, the whole forming such a prospect from 
these heights as we have perhaps painted in fancy in read- 
ing the Arabian Nights, but no modern eye shall ever see. 
Generation by generation the solemn processions moved out 
from the great city and laid their dead in these cliffs, till 
in the slow process of decay, save those vast ruins which we 
have visited, the city passed away. What we have seen is 
but the merest fragment of what once was, and the van- 
ished city, which filled the broad plain, tells its story today 
only in the paintings, inscriptions and mortuary furniture 
still preserved in this city of the dead beneath our feet. 

As we turn sharply around, and leave the prospect of 
Thebes behind us, we look down into a wild and desolate 
valley in the desert, the Valley of the Kings’ Tombs. Dark 
doorways appear along the base of the valley walls at short 
intervals, and we at once discern that these are the entrance 
doors of the royal tombs. The earliest tomb here is that of 
Thutmose I in the middle of the sixteenth century B. C. 
For four hundred and fifty years therefore the Pharaohs 
were buried here, from the beginning till after the fall of 
the Empire. During that time probably over fifty tombs 
were excavated, of which forty-six are now known and 
numbered. Solitude and desolation brood far and wide 
over this lonely desert. A more fitting resting-place for 
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kings than this majestic valley, set in the universal death of 
the desert, and enveloped in eternal silence, could hardly be 
imagined. Whenever I look down into the place, I am re- 
minded of Boecklin’s Island of the Dead; for like Boecklin’s 
beautiful picture it is instinct with the silence of eternity. 
As we descend we are at first deeply impressed with 
the thought that all about us lie the emperors; till we recall 
that they no longer sleep in the valley. After 1200 B. C. 
their decadent descendants were no longer able to protect 
the royal bodies, and after having hurried them from tomb 
to tomb in a vain effort to escape the marauders, finally con- 
cealed them in a secret shaft on the river front of the west- 
ern cliffs, beside the temple of Der el-Bahri, where they 
were sealed up to rest securely for over three thousand 
years. Then, as all the world now knows, they were dis- 
covered and brought forth in 1881, to amaze the modern 
world with the faces of the men who shaped the history 
of the East for centuries before Moses was born. The 
Cairo visitor will recall the long rows of royal coffins into 
which he looked at the museum there. He will especially 
remember the stately form of Seti I. Passing a number of 
doors as we issue from the winding path that brought us 
down, we presently stand at the door of the splendid tomb, 
where Seti I was buried. Like all the rest, this door is 
guarded by an iron grating to keep out modern marauders. 
The attendant inserts his key, the door swings back and we 
enter a long passage which descends as it penetrates the 
mountain. As we proceed we are enveloped in reliefs covering 
walls and ceilings, which depict the successive stages of the 
king’s career in the hereafter. Flights of steps alternate 
with descending galleries; two colonnaded halls are passed, 
and then we stand in the imposing sepulchre chamber, where 
in an alabaster sarcophagus, the body of the king, which 
we saw at Cairo once lay. The sarcophagus is at present 
in Sir John Soane’s curious old museum in London. The 
darkness of the place would be impenetrable, as the gal- 
leries and halls penetrate three hundred and thirty feet 
into the mountain, but a number of the better tombs are il- 
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luminated by electricity during the season of tourist travel. 

Among all these tombs, the royal body was found in its 
resting place in only one, that of Amenhotep II. We wander 
thither, blinking like unhappy owls, after the darkness of 
Seti’s tomb, and after climbing down steep steps and sharply 
descending galleries, we look down from a bridge across the 
dark burial hall of Amenhotep II upon the body of the 
Pharaoh still lying in the coffin, with funeral garlands still 
adorning him. The shaded electric light, unseen by the ob- 
server throws a mild illumination over the calm features. 
There he has slept these three thousand three hundred and 
fifty years. His father was the first great commander, and 
military strategist in history. He himself followed his fath- 
er’s footsteps to the upper Euphrates, and the bow which 
scattered his terrible shafts among the fleeing Asiatics,— 
the bow, which he proudly boasted no warrior but himself 
could draw, was found beside his coffin. 

Slowly we reclimb the steep galleries ; the silence of this 
valley of death has fallen upon us. We issue with a shock 
from the dark passage into the blazing heat of the stifling 
valley. The cries of donkey-boys, and the summons of the 
dragoman to lunch reach our dazed senses like remote echoes 
from another world; we realize that the magic of Egypt, the 
soul of the ancient world has touched ours, and we arouse 
ourselves to modern life with a sense of reverence for the 
life of man through all ages, a reverence that once so felt, 
shall never fade. 
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VI. Phoenicia and Asia Minor* 


By Lewis Frederick Pilcher 











Professor of Art in Vassar College. 


URING the period of prosperity of the great 
monarchies of Egypt, Assyria and the Hit- 
tites the marine commerce of the world was 
controlled by a sea faring people, the Phoe- 
nicians, who inhabited a narrow strip of land 
lying between Mount Lebanon and the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean sea. The 

extent of their traffic and contact was widespread, 

their colonies being established all along the Medi- 
terranean and beyond Gibraltar. They worked in the 
tin mines of Cornwall, England, and circumnavigated 

Africa. The Phoenicians, especially, and the other people 

of Asia Minor in a lesser degree, occupy a position of pecu- 

liar importance in the history of the fine arts and civiliza- 
tion as well, because of their geographical situation between 

Greece in the West, and the civilized states in the East. 

It is impossible, in view of the paucity of archaeological 

knowledge of the ancient provinces of Asia Minor, to know 

whether the nations of the occident received the more by 
the way of the sea, through Phoenicia, or over land from 

Lydia, Phrygia, and Lycia. 











Phoenician Monuments 
The Phoenicians were purveyors of art. They devel- 
oped that which was merchantable and produced quantities 





*Copyright 1910, by Lewis F. Pilcher. 

Previous articles of this series were: I. Egyptian Architec- 
ture—Origins, September; II. Egyptian Architecture—Concluded, 
October; III. Chaldaean and Assyrian Architecture, November; 
IV. Historic Persian Architecture, December: V. The Art of the 
Hittites, January. 
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Shrine at Amrith. (Fig 1.) Funerary Monument at Amrith. 
Fig. 2.) 


of objects of bronze, gold, terra cotta, glass, and textiles. 
Except in Cyprus, where the mingled Phoenician and Greek 
influence produced a monumental sculpture, important works 
are rarely met with. Little remains today of the military, 
civil or religious construction of this people. At Amrith 
are two monumental tombs and a votive temple. The last 
named building (Fig. 1.) is a three-walled cella (the part 
of the temple within the walls—this word is derived from 
the Latin celare, to hide) open on the fourth side to exhibit 
the sacred object. The shrine rests upon a base approxi- 
mately ten feet high and seventeen feet square. The de- 
tails throughout are unmistakably Egyptian. The square 
door opening is crowned with the regulation Egyptian scotia 
and roundlet cornice which is crested with a carved device 
without doubt copied from the Egyptian asp decoration. 
One of the tombs (Fig. 2.) is of a curiously original Asia 
Minor type. Upon a square plinth rise three superposed 
circular drums, the upper of which is terminated with 
domical form. The crown and its supporting cylinder are 
decorated with the Assyrian stepped pyramid and a dentil 
decoration of Persian origin. A moulding of concave pro- 
file connects the central with the lowest drum, to which are 
ergaged the remains of four rude lions, which although 

















Lycian Rock Cut Tombs. These tombs represent the two Lycian 
types. The one having a curvilenear roof, the other a rec- 
tangular roof. Both examples are certainly copied from 
originals in wood. (Fig. 15.) 












Tumulus at Tantalos (Fig. 5.) Rock sGut Torily at? Gebals (Fis. 
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Side View of Temple and Wall of Priests’ Court Temple of Jerusalem. 
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much weathered show clearly the influence of emplastic 
work (sheets of metal applied upon a core or foundation 
of other material.) The circular type exhibited in this 
monument may have been‘inspired by the circular Lydian 
tombs (Fig. 3.), such as are met with in the necropolis of 
Tantalos. At Gebal (twenty miles north of Beirut, Mod- 
ern Jebeil), celebrated as the birthplace and principal sanc- 
tuary of Adonis, and at Sidon (Modern Saida) many sep- 
ulchral tombs have been discovered. An examination of the 
most interesting of these Gebal rock cut tombs (Fig. 4.) 
shows a remarkable similarity to forms occurring in Cen- 
tral Asia Minor, notably at Arsean Kaia and at Yapuldak. 
All of these monuments are crowned with a pediment. The 
chief moulding of the cornice, the corona, is in the form 
of a flat band, and without modification is carried around 
the pediment. The heavy gable is crowned with a flat circu- 
lar acroterion (ornaments placed upon the angles of a gable, 
whether at the outer corners or the apex). The tympanum 
(the triangular space enclosed by the horizontal cornice and 
the inclined mouldings of the pediment) is relieved by a 
conventionally carved rosette. The analogy between this 
facade and the Phrygian tombs already referred to serves 
to show clearly that the Phoenicians drew at one time 
Jargely upon the style of Central Asia Minor for their fun- 
erary forms. This proof of the artistic relation between 
the Phoenicians and the people of Asia Minor argues against 
the acceptance of the Amrith circular tomb as an original 
production of the nation. 

These tombs of the Sidon group were pillaged centu- 
ries ago but enough has been found among the ruins to 
surely class them as Phoenician work. In one of the exca- 
vations there was discovered a black syenite sarcophagus 
(now in the Louvre) upon whose cover the form of a 
mummy with the face bare was carved, a most unusual de- 
parture from the Egyptian precedent. Long Phoenician in- 
scriptions identify the work. The military and civil con- 
structions by which their cities were rendered almost im- 
pregnable seem to have been inspired by the Hittites, and 
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the temple form, the general scheme of which constituted 
a cella divided into two parts and surrounded by a temenos, 
was adopted from Egyptian sanctuaries, through the He- 
brew mediation. 

The curious eclecticism that is apparent in a review of 
the above examples is simply the reflex of the conditions 
of Phoenicia’s existence. During the last 500 years of her 
life the country was tributary to one or another of the great 
monarchies about her and with the assumption of suzerainty, 
in turn, Asia Minor, the Hittites, Phrygians, Lydians, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Persia imposed their own style 
upon the seacoast people. 

Hebrew Architecture 

The Hebrews did not originate a new style of archi- 
tecture and, being prohibited by religion from making 
“graven images,” never developed a sculptural proficiency. 
They nevertheless occupy a most noteworthy place in the 
history of the world’s art because the plans for their places 
of worship form the link between the temples of Egypt and 
the shrines of Greece. 

After his long novitiate among the priests of Egypt, 
Moses led the vast multitude of the Jews across the Red 
Sea and for forty years wandered up and down the Sinaitic 
peninsula. It was obviously impossible under these condi- 
tions to build a permanent shrine for the tribes to worship 
in and to contain their holy articles. To fittingly serve 
Jehovah a portable tabernacle was constructed, a detailed 
account of which is to be found in Ex. XXVI and Josephus 
(Ant. iii-6). 

To the people of Israel the religious fabric that satis- 
factorily fulfilled their ideals of mystery and seclusion, 
power and opulence, requirements of deity, was the tem- 
ple plan of Egypt. Moses was thoroughly versed in all that 
pertained to the Egyptian temple and it is logical that his re- 
ligious structure should follow in plan the main lines of the 
massive monuments of Egypt. The elements of the Egyp- 
tian temple (Fig. 14.) were first, the sacred enclosure or 
temenos, reduced in the edifices of the Pharaohs to the 
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atrium court with its peristyle. Secondly there was the 
Hall of Preparation, the Hypostyle Hall, and beyond this 
was the Holy of Holies, the Sekos (cf. Egyptian Architec- 


ture in October number of CHAUTAUQUAN). 
The Mosaic Tabernacle 


The Mosaic tabernacle (Fig. 5.) reproduced all of 
these elements. The part that corresponds with the Egyp- 
tian temenos was rectangular in plan, open to the sky and 
twice as long as it was wide. (A A) It was surrounded 
by screens stretched between long slender columns, five 
cubits high and spaced five cubits apart, standing in bases 
of bronze. The capitals of these supports were of Egyp- 
tian lotus design. The hangings were held in place by hooks 
and fillets of silver. The four central intercolumniations 
(B) on the east side were furnished with curtains of linen 
embellished with elaborate needle work. In the eastern 
half of the sacred enclosure was placed the Altar of Burnt 
Offerings (C) and the Laver (D) at which the priests 
washed their hands and feet before entering the temple. 

The tabernacle was built in the Western square. Three 
of its walls were composed of boards, furnished with tenons 
at their bases that fitted into silver sockets resting upon 
the ground. Golden rings were fastened to the upper part 
of these planks, through which bars of wood were pushed, 
thus locking the wall in place. All wood was covered with 
sheet gold. Five timber columns were used at the Eastern 
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end to support the roof. The number indicates clearly that 
one of these shafts was placed in the center of the front. 
It is an axiom of good design not to use an odd number of 
columns for such a disposition of supports will bring a shaft 
in the center of the composition, thus producing an inhar- 
monious division of the facade. Where one finds that an 
irregular number of shafts has been employed in the design 
of the front of a structure it is reasonably certain that the 
designer has been forced by the exigencies of construction 
10 adopt the system. Now the only condition that would 
have called for such a central feature would be, as we find 
present in the east tabernacle facade, the fact that fashioned 
like a huge tent there was necessarily a ridge timber to be 
supported. It follows then that the eastern end of the taber 
nacle must have been a gabled form (Fig. 6.). The employ- 
ment of animal skins for a roof covering made impossible 
the use of a flat roof similar to the roofs that the Israelites 
had been accustomed to in Egypt. The exposed junction 
at the ridge, where the slope curtains were laced together 
was covered with seal skins. Up to the time of the Mosaic 
tabernacle the mass of religious edifices was crowned by an 
horizontal line ; now owing to the new conditions of weather 
protection the gabled form comes into use creating a prece- 
cent in religious architecture that was to achieve its perfect 
solution in the pedimented Temples of Greece. An- 
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Restoration of the Mosaic Tabernacle (Fergusson). (Fig. 6.) 
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other point at this time must be noted. Owing to the 
necessity of keeping the enclosure clear of surface water 
and the tabernacle dry, the whole fabric must have been 
at all times erected upon elevated ground, if not natural 
then on an artificial mound, a second departure from Egyp- 
tian precedent, for the temples in the Nile Valley were 
built upon the flat plain. The origin of the crepidoma 
(the entire foundation of a temple including the steps, core 
and platform) of the Greek temple has always been a point 
of discussion in Greek archaeology. The prevalent idea 
that the three steps of the Hellenic structure recalled in sim- 
plified form the terraced pyramids of Mesopotamia is nat- 
ural but incorrect. The crepidoma is logically the Greek 
rendering of the device that the Mosaic builders adopted 
to protect the tabernacle temenos from surface water. The 
floor of the tabernacle building was raised above the level 
of the temenos area a distance equal to the height of the sil- 
ver sockets into which the planks of the wall were fitted. If 
we now analyze the tabernacle we see that the Holy of Holies 
or Adytum (E), the Naos (F) and the Vestibule or Nathex 
(G), were raised above the level of the enclosure A, and 
that the enclosure A was graded well above the surface 
outside of it. When the tabernacle type was translated into 
the lithic Greek peristyle, the space between the surround- 
ing columns and the cella wall was greatly diminished, but 
even though the roofing over the space that had its origin in 
the ancient temenos removed the danger of flooding the 
Naos, still the law of artistic tradition continued the con- 
struction of the shrine floor a step or two above the level of 
the stylobate (the floor upon which the columns rest). 

The crepidoma of the Greek temple was never treated 
as a means of ascent to the stylobate, but always functions 
as a footing to the temple mass. When it is noted that 
Greek architecture in its culminating effort, the Parthenon, 
(Fig. 13.) exhibits the same elements, in the same relation, 
but refined, that the Mosaic tabernacle does, and that no- 
where else are conditioning circumstances to be found that 
would bring about this exact relation of features, then the 
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real significance of the Mosaic phase of Jewish art can be 
appreciated. 

The actual spacing of the five gold covered columns 
of the Eastern front is not absolutely determined either in 
the Bible account or that of Josephus. It is, however, pos- 
sible to deduce, with reasonable certainty from the data 
given the approximate disposition of not only these col- 
umns but likewise the various portions of the shrine. If, 
as proposed in the majority of restorations, the five columns 
of the Eastern facade were placed within the limits of the 
width of the Naos (Fig. 7.) (the sacred chamber) which was 
ten cubits (the length of the Mosaic cubit as computed by 
Thenius is 19.0515 inches) and allowing ten inches for the 
thickness of the supports there would result an intercol- 
umniation of less than three feet. This spacing is possible 
only when the extreme columns are assumed to have stood 
before the ends of the boarded wall, in prostyle arrange- 
ment (Fig. 8.). If these columns are arranged in antis 
(Fig. 7.), between the walls, this already meager space is 
appreciably diminished. 
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Now practical construction would have never allowed 
the sloping roof surface to terminate within the limits of 
the Naos wall. The water had to be carried over and be- 
yond the timber enclosing the Naos. The character of the 
uppermost roof covering shows that it was more than a 
tent fly, and as it formed an integral part in the construc- 
tion of the house its corners must necessarily have been 
supported by corner posts or columns. Hence two of the 
five eastern columns must have served as corner supports 
and to fulfil this function have been erected at least five 
cubits to the north and south of the Naos walls (Fig. 9 and 
10.). We assume the distance of five cubits for that appears 
to have been the modulus of the building. By this construc- 
tion the space between the columns becomes more than six 
feet, a more proper dimension for passage. This proposed 
disposition of the columns is further substantiated by the as- 
sertion of Josephus, that the house was divided into three 
parts, for an examination of the plan (Fig. 10) will demon- 
strate that there were three divisions, the vestibule, or Nar- 
thex, a protected space in front.of the Naos, then the Naos 
and finally the Holy of Holies. The Naos was screened 
from the vestibule by elaborately decorated curtains. The 
costly fabrics would not have been exposed to the weather 
and in this our theory has another substantiating fact. The 
Naos (Fig. 5.), if our plan is correct, was 10x15 cubits and 
furnished with an incense altar (X), covered with gold and 
ornamented at the corners with “horns” (acroteria), the tabie 
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for the shew bread (Y) and finally the solid gold seven 
armed candlestick (Z) which consisted of three concentric 
half circles and a central intersecting arm, all of which ter- 
minated at the same level. The relief on the Arch of Titus, 
while agreeing in many respects with the ancient descrip- 
tion of it, is not considered to have been copied from the 
tabernacle candlestick. 

The Adytum or holy place was ten cubits square and 
approached through curtains dependent from gold covered 
columns. It contained the Ark of the Covenant, so called be- 
cause its purpose was to house the Tablets of God’s Covenant 
with the Jews. The Ark served, too, as a reliquary for the pot 
of manna and Aaron’s rod. It was an oblong chest of acacia 
wood two and one-half cubits long and one and one-half 
cubits high. The wood, including the cover, within and 
without, was covered with plates of pure gold. The cover, 
the Mercy Seat, supported the Cherubim, an unique ex- 
ample of Jewish sculpture. These figures were composite 
creature forms similar to the Egyptian Andro-sphinxes. 
The four corners of the holy object were furnished with 
gold rings through which bearing poles were passed. The 
fate of the ark is past finding out. It was brought to Jeru- 
salem by David and was installed in the first temple by Solo- 
mon. There is every probability that it suffered destruc- 
tion at the time of the sack of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

Solomon’s Temple 


Under Solomon, for the first time in Jewish history, a 
permanent building was erected on the Haram area of the 











Plan of Solomon’s Temple.- (Fig. 11.) 
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eastern hill of Modern Jerusalem. Solomon probably re- 
garded this building merely as one of the more important 
edifices of his palace group and it was not until centuries 
later that the shrine took precedence over all other places 
cf worship as the national sanctuary. 

In the construction and decoration of his temple the 
king employed Phoenicians, even the lavers and utensils 
for sacrificial service were made under the direction of Hiram 
of Tyre. The plan (Fig. 11.) followed, at a larger scale, that 
of the tabernacle. Thus, although the documentary sources 
of information are few (Kings: Chronicles: Josephus: 
Talmud) and confusing; and we do not possess a single 
pictured form, we are able owing to our knowledge of the 
Mosaic plan upon which it was based and of the sources 
of Phoenician art, to visualize it with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. 

The Phoenician designers during the eleventh century 
B. C. were indisputably under the influence of Mesopotamia. 
The temple mounds of Chaldaea and the palace terraces of 
Assyria are the sources then to which we must refer for a 
knowledge of the ornamental forms employed at Jerusalem. 

Instead of brick as wall material the sides of the tem- 
ple were constructed of dressed stone, ten feet thick at 
the bottom. The interior walls were wainscoted with cedar 
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Section of Solomon’s Temple. (Fig. 12.) 
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and the floors were of cypress. Both ceiling and walls were 
covered with brilliant color. 

The spaces along the sides of the wooden cella of the 
Musaic tabernacle, sheltered by the extended tent fly and 
presumably screened for storage, were transformed in the 
temple into three stories of depository chambers (Fig. 12.) 
The total height of these stories was fifteen cubits, half the 
height of the building. Above their roof rose a clerestory 
wall, through whose windowed openings light was pro- 
vided for the audience hall. 

The Holy of Holies was unlighted, for the reference 
to Jehovah “who dwelleth in thick darkness” indicates a 
desire to obtain for the Ark a place that should appear ab- 
solutely isolated from ordinary conditions of light and 
sound. 

The house (Fig. 11.), proper, was divided by a parti- 
tion into the Holy of Holies, Debir, where rested the Ark, 
and the audience hall, Hekal. To the east of the large room 
was a vestibule, Elam, flanking the entrance to which, after 
the Egyptian precedent, were two huge hollow bronze col- 
umns, in the embellishment of which lilies and pomegranates 
were used. 

Directly in front of the entrance, on a raised base, stood 
the sacrificial altar of bronze. The rock upon which this 
was founded is now enclosed by the Dome of the Rock. 

To the southeast of the temple was the Brazen Sea, an 
enormous metal basin, fifty feet in circumference and nine 
feet high, supported upon the back of twelve oxen. This 
colossal receptacle conserved the water necessary for puri- 
fication. The Fountain of the Lions in the Alhambra, Gran- 
ada, Spain, continues to modern times the design of ths 
remarkable creation known as the Brazen Sea. 

The temple was raised above the level of the sacred en- 
closure upon a stone crepidoma, a lithic reminiscence of the 
low earth mound which supported the tabernacle. The 
temenos was surrounded by a carefully constructed cedar 
covered stone wall. To the south of this wall on succes- 
sively lower levels were private and ceremonial buildings 
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of the palace group. Between the temple and the 
halls of state were located the king’s living quarters and the 
Harem or the apartments for the daughter of the Pharaoh. 
Adjoining the monarch’s house was the Throne Hall, pre- 
ceded by a sumptuously decorated Hall of Waiting, the 
Porch of Pillars. The great Audience Hall, used for publie 
assemblies, called the House of the Forest of Lebanon, so 
called because its second story was supported upon forty- 
five wooden columns brought from Mt. Lebanon, occupied 
the extreme position to the south. It is interesting to note 
that the Bible refers to the use of the upper story of this 
edifice as a royal armory. 
Temple of Zerubbabel 

When the Babylon King, Nebuchadnezzar, conquered 
Jerusalem in 587 B. C. the city was ravaged and the build- 
ings of the palace and temple were destroyed. After the 
end of the Babylonian Captivity, during the reign of Cyrus 
the temple was reconstructed by Zerubbabel. While noth- 
ing is known of this reconstruction other than the account 
of the difficulties of carrying on the work, it is safe to sup- 


pose that the details of the work were wholly Persian. 
Temple of Herod 


In the year 15 B. C. Herod, acclaimed as a new Solo- 
mon, decided to carry out the prophecy of Hagar (11 3-9) 
for the elevation of a house (temple) whose glory should 
be greater than that of Solomon’s Shrine. Possibly he was 
shamed by the contrast between the aged temple structure, 
now falling into ruin and the sumptuous marble Roman 
palaces, resplendent in their marble architecture. While this 
temple of Herod was Roman in its detail and architectural 
style, it nevertheless preserved, for the greater part, the 
arrangements of the earlier edifices. Ten years sufficed 
for its completion and until the campaign of Titus is was 
one of the most extravagantly devised temples in the ancient 
world. The Romans under Titus utterly ruined the entire 
temple area, to such an extent that even the location of the 
walls is in doubt. The following description of the main 
features of the edifice has been quoted from “The Herods” 
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by Dr. Farrar: “The great walls which encircled the tem- 
ple hill had five gates, two on the south, and one on the 
north, east and west. The principal gate faced the east, 
and was called Shushan, because it is said to have had 
criginally engraved upon it a picture of the Persian capital. 
The porticoes, of which some were double, were supported 
with columns, and paved with many colored marbles, but 
roofed with wood, which accounts for the various con- 
flagrations of which we read. In the Royal Portico were 
four rows of Corinthian columns, one hundred and eighty- 
two in number, twenty-seven feet high, and so thick that 
three men could only encircle them with extended arms. The 
Court of the Gentiles was a sort of open market, and was 
separated from the other courts by the partition called 
Soreg (trellis). On the dwarf pilasters of this ‘wall of 
partition,’ were inscriptions in Greek and Latin, forbid- 
ding any Gentile to proceed further on pain of death. Be- 
yond this was the Chel, with nine gates, inlaid with plates 
of gold and silver, approached by five marble steps. Within 
this was the Court of Women, on the south of which was 
a small court. In this court were the thirteen “Trumpet- 
boxes,’ for voluntary contributions, which some (not very 
probably) suppose to be referred to in our Lord’s remark 
about the ostentatious Pharisees who, in their almsgiving, 
‘sound a trumpet’ before them. At the corners of the court 
were chambers for the storage of the Levitic musical in- 
struments, and others for the use of Nazarites and purified 
lepers. 

“Beyond this court was the Gate of Nicanor. It was of 
Corinthian brass, approached by fifteen semi-circular steps, 
which gave their name to the ‘Psalms of Degrees.’ It 
opened upon the Great Court, which had a number of apart- 
ments on the north and south. Among the latter was the 
‘Hall of Squares’ where at this time the Sanhedrin met. 
On the east of this court of the Israelites was a balustrade, 
on which the priests stood when they blessed the people. 
Beyond this was the Court of the Priests. On either side 
of the Gate of Nicanor were the vestries for priestly robes, 
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and in this court was the ‘House of Stores.’ It contained 
other store chambers, among which was the Golah, where 
was kept the water-apparatus for filling and emptying the 
Brazen Sea. Beyond this another flight of fifteen or twenty 
steps conducted to the open gate of the vestibule. In the 
thickness of the wall were two closets in which were kept 
the sacrificial knives. Another gate, richly gilded, and cov- 
ered with splendid Babylonian tapestry of purple, woven 
with golden flowers, opened on the Holy Place or Hechal. 
Over the gate was a superb golden vine, which excited 
boundless admiration, and was the symbol of Israel (Ps. 
Ixxx, 8). It is said that each golden cluster was as high 
as a man. Beyond the splendid inner curtain—the veil 
which was ‘rent in twain’ at the Crucifixion—was the Holy 
of Holies. Above the shrines was a sort of unoccupied 
Upper Chamber (Alijah). The roof was surrounded with 
sharp gilded pinnacles, to prevent the birds from lighting 
on them. 

“The contents of the courts and sanctuaries were regu- 
lated by the Law of Moses. In the Court of the Priests 
was the brazen sea for ablutions; and in the center the 
vast altar for holocausts, built of unpolished stones. On its 
north side were marble tables for the flesh of the offerings. 
In the Holy Place were the table of shewbread, the altar 
of incense, and the seven-branched candlestick—all of solid 
gold. The Holy of Holies was empty. Where the ark had 
stood was a stone on which the High Priest deposited his 
censer on the Day of Atonement. It was called the Eben 
Shettijah, or ‘foundation stone.’ ” 

Outside of the magnificent conception of the national 
temple in the field of Jewish art there is a lamentable absence 
of original or interesting forms. In the tombs, rock cut and 
free standing, in the vicinity of Jerusalem we recognize in 
their decoration features borrowed, seemingly without taste, 
from the art of the peoples with whom they came in contact. 

The Architecture of Asia Minor 

The architecture of the remaining countries of Asia 

Minor, excepting perhaps Lycia, Phrygia, and Lydia, are of 
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comparatively little importance in the history of art. Cy- 
prus, it is true, developed an important school of pottery 
and sculpture and may have influenced Greek art in a 
minor manner. 





Lycia 

Lycia developed a serious and original art. In its 
earlier form constructed in wood, in its later phase these 
earlier types were translated into stone. In the stone, the 
nature of the material was entirely denied, and the petrified 
structure is shown with all the details of its wooden framing 
most accurately rendered. The Lycian monuments, entirely 
ef a mortuary character, are of two classes, rock cut and 
free standing. The rock cut tombs are of two types (Fig. 15.) 
those having a curvilinear roof sharply contrasting with ex- 
amples having a flat roof. The former transmits a roof form 
prevailing in a district where the climatic conditions were 
such as to require a gabled covering to throw off the snow 
and rain. The flat roof, as we have seen in our studies of the 
architecture of Egypt, was developed in a region that was 
comparatively rainless. So from these monolithic tombs, 
manifestly copying earlier timber framed structure, we can 
write a page in the history of the early inhabitants of the 
Lycian territory concerning their antecedents which would 
otherwise be lost to us. 

The free standing tombs often resemble wooden framed 
sarcophagi or isolated enclosed shrines. Typical examples 
are to be found at Antiphellus, Myra, and Telmissus in 
Asia Minor. The British Museum, London, possesses a per- 
fect example of the free standing sarcophagus type. 


Phrygia 


The Phrygians were nomads who according to the 
classic authorities, Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny, came from 
Furope and occupied the Central highlands of Asia Minor. 
They were perhaps a colony of Thrace. The Phrygian 
Empire was at its height about 700 B. C. and with Lydia 
was destroyed by the Cimmerians, a people dwelling north 
of the Black Sea (modern Southern Russia). The Hittites 
and Phrygians both occupied the plateau of Asia Minor, 
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but the Hittite Empire preceded the Phrygian. Many of 
the monuments that have been characterized as Phrygian 
are either original Hittite works or Phrygian constructions 
designed in the manner and style of the earlier art. Typical 
examples of this phase of the art of this district have been 
exemplified in the reliefs from the Galleries at Boghaz Keuy 
and the tomb facade from the Ayazeen necropolis. 

There are a number of tomb facades, that exhibit a 
peculiarly national form of art, and these should be taken 
as the index of the esthetic ideal of the people. Semi-bar- 
baric wanderers and dwellers in tents, the desire to fashion 
their tombs in the form of their earthly domiciles led to the 
representation of the patterned tent coverings as a tomb 
tacade decoration. The most interesting example of this 
frontispiece tomb design is known as the Tomb of Midas, 
(Fig. 16.) between Kivtahija and Sivrihissar. The facade 
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Tomb of Midas. (Fig. 16.) 
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Plan of Temple of Khons, Karnak, Egypt. (Fig. 14.) 

















Plan of Arrangement of Interior and Roof of Tabernacle. (Fig. 10.) 





The Parthenon. Greek Doric Temple. (Fig. 13.) 
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is a rectangular surface covered with an all-over textile pat- 
tern carved in relief, enframed with a border evidently in- 
spired by a woven pattern studded with jewels. The whole is 
crowned by a low pediment in which the use of flat mem- 
bers indicates a wooden prototype. The apex of the pedi- 
ment is surmounted by an acroterium composed of two in- 
verted scrolls or volutes, which have the appearance of 
curled shavings. All parts of the relief were undoubtedly 
colored and when so treated the monument must have been 
ci great interest. The tomb is attributed to Midas because 
the Phrygian inscription above the tomb contains the name 
of the king. 


Lydia 


In the countries of Lydia and Caria the conical tumu- 
lus is the characteristic form for monumental tombs. It is 
impossible within the limits of this article to discuss the 
various theories advanced concerning the origin of these 
peoples. The weight of testimony indicates that the early 
Lydians were a division of the Phrygians and that the 
Carians were Hamitic. This being true the tumulus form 
appearing generally throughout the western section of Asia 
Minor may be considered a Thracian device. 

The most important example of this type, on account 
of its preservation, is the so-called Grave of Tantalos (Fig. 
3.) upon Mount Sipylus near Smyrna. The tomb consists of a 
circular drum, approximately one hundred feet in diameter, 
surmounted by a conical cap originally terminated with a 
carved finial. The drum was supported upon a low plinth 
and separated from the cone by a simple cornice. In the 
center of the mass was the sepulchral chamber, the walls 
of which were built up in horizontal courses. The courses 
of stone were brought nearer and nearer together as the 
ceiling of the chamber was approached, so that the cap 
stones had but a foot to span. This same constructive 
method was followed by the Egyptians in erecting the grand 
gallery of the Pyramid of Cheops. The Minoan builders 
of the so-called Treasures and the Lion Gate at Mycenae 
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likewise employed this corbel scheme instead of the arch, 
a circumstance which points strongly toward a relation 
between the Minoans and the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 


Caria 


The Carian tumuli differ in but one element from the 
Lydian type. In Lydia the monument stands alone. In 
Caria a circular wall surrounded the mound, forming a 
temenes or sacred enclosure. Developed in Asia Minor, 
transmitted through the medium of the Etruscans, Rome 
utilized the tumulus as the chief element for some of her 
most monumental efforts. Strange as it may seem the noble 

‘sntheon, the wonder of Roman construction, owes its 
being to the tumulus constructions of the early inhabitants 
of Thrace and Asia Minor. 


SzarcH AND REvIEW QUESTIONS ON THE ReQuirep READING 
WILL BE FounD IN THE RouND TasLe SECTION AT THE BACK OF THIS 
MAGAZINE. 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for March, pages 342-410.) 











Astronomical Photography 


By Malcolm McNeill 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Lake Forest College. 


O write an account of the applications of photography 
to astronomy is almost like writing a history of ob- 
servational astronomy during the last thirty years; not that 
the new method is driving the old method out of the field, 
but there are few kinds of astronomical observation in 
which the attempt has not been made to supersede direct eye 
observations more or less completely by photographic 
methods. These attempts have had varying degrees of 
success, sO great in some cases that practically new lines 
of research have been opened, often giving us pictures of 
things impossible to see by any direct eye view with the 
telescope, often enabling the astronomer to study at his 
leisure complex phenomena of very brief duration; some- 
times the success is so indifferent that the astronomer con- 
siders it a triumph to show on a photographic plate phe- 
nomena obvious to a novice on a first view through a very 
indifferent telescope. 

The idea of employing photography in astronomy is 
almost as old as photography itself, and came about most 
naturally. The telescope minus the eye-piece is in essence 
an instrument identical with a camera. Daguerre attempted 
a picture of the moon in 1839 but got only the outline with- 
out detail. Sunspots were photographed in 1845. A suc- 
cessful daguerreotype of the solar corona was made during 
the eclipse of July 18, 1851. This was perhaps the earliest 
production of real scientific value. Stars were photographed 
at about the same date. However the tails of comets, and 
nebulas were practically beyond the power of photography 
until the dry plate allowing long exposure came into gen- 
eral use about a generation ago. Before that the time of 
exposure was limited to the time during which the surface 





_  *The writer expresses his appreciation of the courtesy of the 
directors of the Lick Observatory and the Yerkes Observatory for 
the photographs used in making the illustrations in this article. 
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of the sensitive plate could be kept moist. At the present 


time exposures of several hours’ duration are not at all , 


uncommon, and they are not limited to one night, but may 
extend over several, proper care of the plate being taken 
between times. 

A very large part of the successful work in astro- 
nomical photography is dependent upon this possibility of 
long exposure and nearly all the work is now done with 
dry plates. Our knowledge of the sun’s surface, its spec- 
trum, the solar corona and other eclipse phenomena might 
have been gained by the use of the wet plates if dry plates 
had not come into use, but our knowledge of comets’ tails, 
nebulas, and stellar spectra would have received very small 
increase from photography. 

The explanation of the great advantage of long ex- 
posure of the sensitive plate is this: the effect of light upon 
it is cumulative, and the plate records the total result of 
all the light that has fallen upon it during the entire time 
of the exposure. The action differs materially from the 
direct action of light on the eye. This is very evanescent, 
lasting generally only a fraction of a second, and we can 
see details no better after looking at an object for several 
minutes than we can at first view. The photographic plate 
when developed gives us the opportunity to see at a glance 
the total effect of all the light which has fallen on the plate 
during the whole exposure, and thus enables us to see ob- 
jects too faint to impress themselves sensibly on the retina 
when looked at directly. It thus happens that a photograph 
made by a given telescope will show many objects which 
are entirely too faint to be seen by any direct view with the 
same instrument. 

This great gain in observation of faint objects like 
small stars, nebulas, and tails of comets does not obtain 
when we photograph objects like the sun where there is an 
abundance of light. In many solar observations there is 
too much light and the astronomer has to resort to all sorts 
of ingen‘ous devices to reduce the time of exposure and 
weaken its effect. The advantage in the use of photography 
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therefore in such observations comes from other reasons, 
One of these, for instance, is the possibility of getting a 
practically instantaneous view of the whole surface of the 
sun at once, and an opportunity for leisurely study of gen- 
eral conditions prevailing over the whole body, while any 
minute study of details by direct view must be confined to 
a comparatively small area at any one sitting. 

There are a good many phenomena of brief duration 
which call for careful study, much more than can be given 
while the phenomenon lasts, and here the photograph gives 
inestimable aid. A total eclipse of the sun lasts only a few 
minutes, on the average not more than four, and these 
eclipses are not frequent; so it is safe to say that no man 
during his entire life has had much more than half an hour 
of total solar eclipse observation. The corona, the outer 
envelope of the sun, has thus far been seen only during 
an eclipse. Its appearance is decidedly complex and the 
details are so delicate that no one observer can examine 
at all carefully at any one eclipse more than a portion of 
the whole. It is not a difficult matter to get a half dozen 
photographs during an ordinary eclipse and these can be 
examined at leisure. While it is probably true that thus 
far no corona photograph has shown all that can be seen 
by a trained eye using the same telescope, yet the gain in 
time is so great as to outweigh this drawback and it is safe 
to say that without the knowledge gained from the study of 
photographs we should know much less about the corona 
then we now do. 

Photography played a considerable part in the obser- 
vations of the Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882; and 
although the “transit” method of getting the distance of the 
earth from the sun is not now regarded as very accurate, 
yet the discovery by photography of the minor planet Eros 
in 1898 has given us a far better means of determining this 
fundamental constant, perhaps the best thus far known. 
Practically all discoveries of minor planets during the last 
twenty years have been made by photography. A telescope 
whose field covers a considerable area of the sky is used and 
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is kept very accurately pointed at some star during the ex- 
posure. When the plate is developed the star images ap- 
pear as dots while the minor planets show as streaks owing 
to their motion among the stars. Not infrequently several 
are found on the same plate. The effect is just the reverse 
of that seen in the comet pictures in this article where 
the stars show as streaks, the telescope being guided so 
that the image of the comet remains stationary on the plate 
and the star image is lengthened out into a streak by the 
relative motion of the star and comet. 

An international association of observatories has been 
engaged during the last twenty years in making photo- 
graphs of the whole heavens showing all the stars down 
to the fourteenth magnitude. The work is now nearly fin- 
ished. The whole body of astronomers the world over 
could not make in a century by the old direct vision methods 
a map comparable to this. A complete record of the pres- 
ent appearance of the starry heavens is thus obtained and 
it is expected that this will be of immense value to future 
generations of astronomers for study of changes of position 
and brightness among the stars. Upon these things will 
depend much of our knowledge of the relation of our 
solar system to the stellar universe. Photographs of va- 
rious regions of the sky have already been of great service 
in the study of various stars; especially in the case of the 
class of variable known as “temporaries” has photography 
been of advantage in studying their earlier history before 
they became conspicuous as well as in their later history as 
they fade away. 

Present day spectroscopic work whether of sun, planet, 
comet, star, or nebula is almost wholly photographic. The 
pictures of the sun on page 418 are not direct views but 
have been taken with the spectroheliograph, using dif- 
ferent distances of the H line from the center thus giving 
an idea of what is going on at various levels above the sur- 
face as seen by direct view. 

The spectra of comets and nebulas can be by long ex- 
posure brought out incomparably better in a photograph 
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than was possible by the old method. The spectra of stars 
can be studied with a minuteness wholly impossible with- 
out photography. As seen directly in the spectroscope the 
spectrum of a star is merely a long line with short inter- 
ruptions of continuity here and there. By regulating the 
clockwork which keeps the telescope pointed on the star 
the spectrum is made to travel slowly across the plate at 
right angles to itself, so that the line becomes a ribbon and 
the gaps in the line become lines across the spectrum like 
the lines seen in the spectrum of the sun or any other body 
whose diameter is appreciable. In the spectrograms shown 
on page 419 the light stripe with the dark lines in it is 
the star spectrum while above and below the white lines on 
the dark background form the spectrum of the terrestriai 
substance with which the star spectrum is compared and the 
displacements of the corresponding lines in the two spectra 
afford a means of measuring the velocity sof Shpistar toward 
or from us. This study of the velocity of; stars” in the sight 
line is one of the most fascinating fields of : pres. ‘day 
astronomical research, and seems as likely to yield import- 
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ant general results as the older study of motion athwart 
the line of sight by means of old and recent direct ob- 
servations of position. 

Photographic study of the planets has as yet been rather 
unsatisfactory. The picture of Jupiter (page 422) is one 
of the best which has been made. The instrument used was 
the forty-inch aperture Yerkes telescope, in many respects 
the most powerful telescope in existence, and yet the de- 
tails shown in the picture are no better than can be seen 
by direct view with a comparatively small instrument. The 
planets have sensible discs as seen in the telescope and shine 
by reflected sunlight; their brilliancy per unit of plate sur- 
face is therefore far inferior to that of the stars. In addi- 
tion their rotation on their axes is too rapid to permit 
any long exposure. The canals of Mars which have been 
seen by many observers for thirty years were not suc- 
cessfully photographed until very recently. 

At the beginning of this article it was stated that any 
telescope could be used as a camera; but just as one type 
of camera is best suited for one kind of work and another 
for another kind, so some kinds of photographic work are 
best done with the refracting telescope and others with the 
reflecting. Whenever the photograph is to be subjected 
to careful measurement as in many kinds of star photo- 
graphs and in almost all spectroscopic work, the sharper 
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definition of the image given by the refractor makes that 
type preferable. Where sharpness of definition is of less 
importance than light gathering power, the reflector is the 
more useful instrument. 

The refracting telescope made for ordinary eye ob- 
servations is not a _ per- 
fect instrument for photo- 
graphy mainly because it is 
not completely achromatic. 
The lenses are ground so 
that the light from the 
strongest part of the visible 
spectrum comes to a focus 
in one plane while the reds, 
blues, and violets come to 
different foci, and in conse- 
quence the image of any 
bright object as seen in any 
large telescope is fringed 

; with a halo of purple. Unfor- 

Voehes we tunately the ordinary photo- 

graphic plate is made more 

sensitive to the blue, violet, and ultra-violet than it is to the 

yellow and green, the brightest visual portion of the spec- 

trum. In consequence of this the photographic image is 

much less sharp than the visual image. Various means for 

overcoming this difficulty have been devised, instrumental 

applied to the telescope and chemical applied to the sensi- 
tive plate. 

An additional lens called a photographic corrector is 
sometimes added to the telescope which shifts the local 
plane of best definition to that part of the spectrum which 
is most, z active photographically. A good many telescopes 
gare stow die: ‘tlainly for photographic use, and are there- 
‘ fore’ cétrécted for this use in the original grinding. Such 
. telescopes. aré not'very good for ordinary visual use. The 





" telescopes’ used in making the great chart of the heavens 





are. of this. kind 
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Then again by chemical means the photographic plate 
can be rendered more sensitive to the brighter portion of 
the visible spectrum, and such plates can be used to good 
advantage with the ordinary visual telescope. With plates 
of this character and a color screen which cuts off the 
fringe of useless light very fine photographs are now being 
made. 

But with all of these methods there is a failure to use 
all the light which falls on the object glass of the telescope 
and a consequent undesirable loss of efficiency in photo- 
graphing very faint and diffuse objects like nebulas. By far 
the best work on such objects is now done with reflecting 
telescopes of wide aperture and comparatively short focus, 
both of which features tend to increase the brightness of 
the image. While the image made by a reflector is seldom 
as sharp and distinct as that made by a refractor, this is a 
small objection when the object to be photographed is a 
nebula generally indistinct and without sharp detail: there 
is no chromatic aberration and special devices used with 
the refractor are unnecessary. There is very little loss of 
light where the mirror is freshly silvered and the surface 
is easily renewed when it has become tarnished. With in- 
struments of this character such as the two-foot reflector 
of the Yerkes Observatory (page 415) and the Crossley re- 
fiector now owned by the Lick Observatory photographs 
of nebulas far surpassing anything made by refracting tele- 
scopes are now being produced. The beautiful volume of 
nebula photographs recently published by the Lick Observa- 
tory brings out as never before the spiral character of 
many nebulas and adds supporting evidence to the specula- 
tions on solar and planetary evolution. Only telescopes of 
this kind have brought to our knowledge the curious and 
puzzling phenomena attendant on the fading away of the 
temporary star Nova Persei a few years ago. 

This article should not be finished without mention of 
one characteristic inherent in all photographs, the “grain” 
of the plate. The picture is not a “pure” one:—that is, the 
image of a point is not a point but is a little spot of ap- 
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preciable size. The photograph is therefore like a stipple 
engraving and any considerable enlargement shows this 
plainly. The source is twofold. First the image made by 
the object glass of the telescope has in some degree the 
characteristic mentioned, owing to the fact that the waves 
of light are of measurable size causing the image of a point 
to spread over a definite area, smaller as the aperture of 
the telescope increases. If it were not for this a small tele- 
scope would do as good work as a large one on all ob- 
jects where there is a sufficiency of light by using eye- 
pieces of large magnifying power. But secondly, this gran- 
ulation is intensified in the development of the photograph. 
The picture is formed by the deposit of solid particles 
formed by the action of the various chemicals in the film 
and in the developer, and these particles are of sensible 
size. On the whole the particles are smaller in the photo- 
graphs made by the old fashioned wet plate process than 
by the modern dry plate, and the former could bear magnifi- 
cation better. But the advantages of the dry plate process 
outweigh this disadvantage, and besides there has been a 
great improvement in the fineness of grain of the dry plate 
since it came into general use, and this is likely to continue. 

And then again the photograph as far as it goes gives 
a faithful reproduction of the image made by the telescope 
without bias or personal equation. When an astronomer is 
working on something just about at the limit of his instru- 
ment and his own power of vision there is danger that he 
may think he sees what he thinks he ought to see in accord- 
ance with some preconceived theory of the phenomenon un- 
der consideration, but the photograph gives evidence to all 
men stronger than any which can be produced by any single 
observer working visually. 

The process from the first daguerreotype of the moon, 
which failed to show what could be seen with the naked 
eye to the photograph of the nebula about Nova Persei, 
which is far beyond the reach of direct view with the most 
powerful telescope ever constructed is enormous, but it has 
all been accomplished within the scriptural span of life. 
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Aside from the spectroscope, the photograph has been the 
most useful aid to astronomical observation since the in- 
vention of the telescope. Its usefulness is not yet defined 
and circumscribed, old applications are being continually 
brought nearer perfection and new applications are being 
found. It will be many a year before the photographic pro- 
cess is relegated to the scrap heap of methods which have 
had their day of usefulness but are now superseded by 
more effective ones. 


The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 


The Canticle of the Sun of Francis of Assisi 


“O most high, almighty, good Lord God, to Thee be- 
long praise, glory, honour and all blessing! 

“Praised be my Lord God with all His creatures; and 
specially our brother the sun, who brings us the day, and 
shining with a very great splendor: O Lord, he signifies to 
us Thee! 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and for 
the stars, the which he has set clear and lovely in heaven. 

“Praised be our Lord for our brother the wind, and 
for air and cloud, calms and all weather, by the which thou 
upholdest in life all creatures. 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is very 
serviceable unto us, and humble, and precious, and clean. 

“Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through 
whom thou giveth us light in the darkness; and he is bright, 
and pleasant, and very mighty and strong. 

“Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, the 
which doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth forth 
divers fruits and flowers of many colours, and grass. 





*The Vesper Hour, conducted in Taz CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of the Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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“Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon one an- 
other for his love’s sake, and who endure weakness and 
tribulation ; blessed are they who peaceably shall endure for 
Thou, O most High, shalt give them a crown.* 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of the 
body, from whom no man escapeth. Woe to him who dieth 
in mortal sin! Blessed are they who are found walking by 
Thy most holy will, for the second death shall have no 
power to do them harm. 

“Praise ye and bless ye the Lord, and give thanks unto 
Him, and serve Him with great humility.” 


*St. Francis composed this verse later on the occasion of a 
quarrel which arose between the Bishop of Assisi and the Podesta. 
The last couplet was added at the Portiuncula while he was on his 


death-bed. 
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Rites from The iinet of 
Margaret of Navarre 


Margaret of Angouléme (1492-1549), usually called Margaret 
of Navarre, because her second husband, Henri d’Albret, was King 
of Navarre, is best known through her passionate devotion to her 
brother, Francis I of France. It was because of her influence with 
him that his persecution of heretics was no worse than it was. 
Margaret’s gaiety and sympathy won deep affection for her from 
her people and her intellectual ability was considered of no mean 
order. She wrote much verse, but her chief work, modeled on 
Boccaccio’s “Decameron,” is the “Heptameron” (from two Greek 
words meaning “seven days”). In it a party of ladies and gentle- 
men, interrupted in a journey, beguile the weariness of their en- 
forced delay in an abbey by the telling of stories. Translations of 
two follow: 


Fifty-fifth Tale 
The widow of a merchant carries out her husband’s will, 
interpreting its meaning to the advantage of herself and her 
children. 


In the town of Saragossa there was a rich merchant, 
who, seeing that death was approaching and that he could 
no longer keep his property, which he had acquired, per- 
haps, in wicked ways, thought that by making some trifling 
gift to God, he would, after his death, make amends in part 
for his sins; as if God gave pardon for money! And when 
he had ordered the affairs of his house, he said that he 
wished that a fine Spanish horse that he had should be sold 
for as large a sum as possible and the money given to the 
poor, begging his wife that she should not fail, as soon as 
he was dead, to sell the horse and to distribute this money 
according to his direction. 
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When the burial was over and the first tears had fallen, 
the wife, who was not any more foolish than Spanish wo- 
men usually are, approached the servant who had heard his 
master’s wish with her. 

“Tt seems to me that I have met a sufficient loss in the 
person of the husband whom I loved so dearly without los- 
ing his property now. I do not want to disobey his com- 
mand but rather to carry out his purpose in a better way; 
for the poor man, led by the avarice of the Priests, thought 
he would make a great sacrifice to God by giving after his 
death a sum of which, as you know, he would not have given 
a crown during his lifetime, even for extreme need. There- 
fore, I have decided that we will do what he ordered at his 
death and even better than he would have done if he had 
lived a fortnight longer, but no one in the world must know 
anything about it.” 

And, when she had the servant’s promise to keep it 
secret, she said to him: “You will go forth to sell his 
horse, and to anyone who asks you ‘How much?’ you will 
say: ‘One ducat;’ but I have an especially fine cat which I 
wish to offer for sale, too, and you will sell it at the same 
time for ninety-nine ducats, so that cat and horse together 
will yield the hundred ducats for which my husband ex- 
pected to sell the horse alone.” 

The servant promptly carried out his mistress’s com- 
mand and, as he was leading his horse through the square, 
holding his cat in his arms, a certain gentleman who had 
previously seen the horse and wished to own him, asked 
the man how much he wanted for him. 

“One ducat,” the fellow answered. 

“Don’t jest, I beg,” the gentleman returned. 

“T assure you, sir,” said the servant, “that he will cost 
you but one ducat. It is true that the purchaser must buy 
the cat, too, and I must have ninety-nine ducats for him.” 

At once the gentleman, who considered that he had a 
reasonable bargain, paid him promptly one ducat for the 
horse and the remainder as he had requested, and led off his 
purchase. 
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On his part, the servant carried away the money, over 
which his mistress was highly delighted, and did not fail to 
give the ducat for which the horse had been sold to the 
Poor Mendicants, as her husband had commanded, and 
kept the remainder for the benefit of herself and her chil- 
dren. 

Fifty-seventh Tale. 

For seven years an English Lord was in love with a 
lady without daring to tell her about it, until one day, when 
he was gazing at her in a meadow, he lost all color and all 
control of expression through a sudden palpitation of the 
heart that seized him; then she, showing her pity for him, 
at his request laid her gloved hand over his heart. He 
pressed it so ardently while telling her of the love that he 
had long borne her, that where she had laid her hand her 
glove remained. Later he enriched it with precious stones 
and fastened it upon his doublet on the side of his heart, 
and was so truly and worthily her servant that he never 
asked any greater privilege. 


King Louis XI sent to England as his ambassador 
Lord de Montmorency, who was so welcome there that the 
King and all the Princes esteemed him highly and were fond 
of him, and even sought his advice concerning some of their 
private affairs. 

One day, being present at a banquet which the King 
gave for him, there was seated near him a nobleman of high 
rank who wore fastened upon his doublet a little glove such 
as women wear, with gold hooks, and on the finger seams 
there were many diamonds, rubies, emeralds and pearls, so 
that this glove was considered of great value. Lord de Mont- 
morency looked at it so often that the nobleman noticed that 
he wished to ask him the reason why it was so richly fur- 
nished, and because he thought the account was greatly to his 
credit he began the relation. 

“I see that you think it strange that I have decked out 
a poor glove so gorgeously, and I am even more eager to 
tell you the story, for I take you to be an intelligent man 
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and one who knows what sort of passion love is. So that 
if I did well you will praise me for it, or, if not, you will 
forgive me because of the love that rules all worthy hearts. ° 

“You must know that all my life I have loved a Lady, 
that I love her now and shall love her after death, and be- 
cause my heart was bolder in placing its affection than were 
my lips in speaking, I waited seven years without daring to 
give her any hint, fearing that if she should know it I should 
lose my opportunity of being often with her, for this I 
dreaded more than death. But one day, being in a meadow 
gazing ut her, such a severe palpitation of the heart at- 
tacked me that I lost color and control of expression. She 
noticed 1t, and asked what was the matter with me, and I 
told her that I had an unbearable pain in the heart. And 
she, thinking that my illness was of another sort than love, 
showed ne that she was sorry for me, which made me beg 
her to be willing to lay her hand upon my heart to see how 
it was beating. This she did, more from charity than from 
any other sort of love, and when I held her gloved hand 
against iny heart it began to beat and be distressed so heavily 
that she felt that I spoke truth. And then I pressed her hand 
against my heart, saying: 

“*Alas Lady, receive the heart that is eager to burst 
my breast and leap into the hand of her from whom I hope 
for favor and life and pity. I am forced now to disclose 
to you the love that I have long concealed, for neither my 
heart nor I are masters of this powerful god.’ 

“When she heard the tenor of my words she thought it 
strange. 

“She desired to withdraw her hand; I held it so firmly 
that the glove remained in the place of her cruel hand, and 
because I have never had any greater favor from her I have 
fastened this glove as the best plaster I can give my heart, 
and I have adorned it with all the richest rings that I had, 
though the riches lie in the glove itself which I would not 
give up for the Kingdom of England, for I have no greater 
happiness in the world than to feel it on my breast.” 

Lord de Montmorency, who would have preferred a 
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lady’s hand to her glove, praised him that he was the truest 
lover that ever he had seen, and worthy of better treatment 
since he set so much store by so little, but that, taking into 
consideration his great love, if he had won more than the 
glove, perhaps he would have died of joy. With this sug- 
gestion of Lord de Montmorency the Englishman agreed, 
not suspecting that he was making fun of him. 


The Star Myth of Taurus and 
the Pleiades 


HEN great Jupiter became enamored of Europa, the 
daughter of the king of Phoenicia, he put on the 
form of a bull, and, beguiling her to mount upon his back, 
“swiftly he sped to the deep. . . . The strand he gained, 
and forward he sped like a dolphin, faring with unwetted 
hooves over the wide waves. And the sea, as he came, grew 
smooth, and the sea-monsters gambolled around before the 
feet of Jupiter, and the dolphin rejoiced, and, rising from 
the deeps, he tumbled on the swell of the sea. The Nereids 
arose out of the salt water, and all of them came on in or- 
derly array, riding on the backs of sea-beasts.” 
Moschus, translated by Andrew Lang. 
“Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d 
From off her shoulder backward borne: 
From one hand droop’d a crocus: one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull’s golden horn.” 
Tennyson’s “Palace of Art.” 
The stealing of Europa has been a theme full of sug- 
gestion to poets and artists alike. The following sonnet by 
William Wetmore Story is descriptive of a picture by Paul 
Veronese: 


Zephyr is wandering here with gentle sound 

The first fresh fragrance of the Spring to seek; 

The milk-white steer, whose budding horns are crowned 
With flowery garlands, kneeling on the ground 
Receives his burden fair, and turns his sleek 

Mild head around, her sandalled foot to lick: 
Luxuriant, joyous, fresh, with roses bound 

About her sunny head, and on her cheek 
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Veronese, The Rape of Europa. Ceiling, Ducal Palace, Venice. 


The glow of morn, Europa mounts the Steer. 

One handmaid clasps her girdle, and one calls 

The hovering Loves to bring their garlands near 
From her full breast the loosened drapery falls, 

As borne by Love o’er slope and lea she goes, 

Glad with exuberant life—fresh as a new-blown rose. 


This exploit of the king of gods and men was com- 
memorated on earth by the naming of a continent, and in the 
heavens by the placing among the stars of the constellation, 
Taurus. His quarters plunged beneath the billows of the 
sky, the huge beast urges his way with mighty shoulders, 
his star-tipped horns menacing the valiant hunter, Orion, 
who faces him for attack. On the bull’s broad neck glisten ° 
the misty-shining Pleiades, Atlas, the father, and Pleione, 
the mother, and the six daughters, always weeping for the 
hardships of their lives. 

In the far west dwelt Atlas, a mighty man and a pow- 
erful king, wise, learned in astronomy, rich in herds and 
flocks, and richest of all in the golden apples of the Hes- 
perides. In the War of the Titans he was condemned to 
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Europa and the Bull, Metope from Selinus. 


bear forever on his shoulders the high dome of heaven 
lest it fall and crush the earth. Groaning beneath its bur- 
den the sufferer greeted inhospitably Perseus, coming back 
from his seizure of the Gorgon’s head. The hero turned 
upon him the fearsome gaze of the dead Medusa, and 
changed him into a mountain towering even into the sky and 
resting broadly upon the earth. Pleione, the mountain’s 
spouse, sheds her light but dimly, as if mourning his trans- 
formation. Indeed, so faint is her glow that she has been 
called the “lost Pleiad.” Yet she disputes the title with 
two of her daughters. Merope lowered her high estate to 
marry a mortal, Sisyphus, king of Corinth. The match 
proved one of doubtful happiness. Her son, Glaucus, was 
a wild monarch who fell victim to the fury of the horses 
he had fed on human flesh. Her grandgar,, . Rejtegophor., a 
horse-lover like his father, tamed the- dingtéd *stéed*Pegasus, 
but angered the gods and died in wyetchedaess.. Her hus- 
band was no comfort to her, for he intermed¢élec with Jove’s 














Canova’s Perseus. 








Atlas, National Museum,’ Nepies. * 
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BELLEROPHON. 


affairs, end was condemned to uproll evermore in Hades a 
huge stone which evermore sped down the hill again. 


“Then as I passed, 
I marked against the hardly dawning sky 
A toilsome figure standing, bent and strained, 
Before a rocky mass, which with great pain 
And agony of labor it would thrust 
Up a steep hill. But when upon the crest 
It poised a moment, then I held my breath 
With dread 3 
ss 2 And as I closed my fearful eyes, 
Seeing the inevitable doom—a crash, 
A horrible thunderous noise, as down the steep 
The shameless fragment leapt.” 

Sir Lewis Morris’s “Epic in Hades.” 





Merope’s exchange of immortality for love was enough 
to cause her to be called the “lost Pleiad.” Yet Electra, 
wandering amid the stars in the madness of her grief, might 
better be the owner of the name. She was the mother, 
Jupiter the father, of Dardanus, the founder of Troy and 
the ancestor of Priam and his house, and of Aeneas and 
Aseaniis.« Aghast at the fall of Troy, Electra fled from her 
sisters that-she might not gaze with them upon the tragedy 
befailing the people cf her son. 
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Tantalus, Ixion, and Sisyphus. 


Maia was more fortunate in her offspring than were 
her sisters. By her union with Jupiter she became the 
mother of Mercury, something of a rascal, but one of the 
twelve “great gods,” nevertheless. He was born at break 
of day, says Shelley in his “Hymn to Mercury,” and before 
night he had harried Apollo’s flocks and been called before 
his father’s bar of justice to account for his misdeeds. He 
became a more reputable character with years, however, 
though his native skill and dexterity caused him to be the 
patron of pursuits requiring those qualities, such as trade 
and gymnastics. Made fleet by winged cap and sandals, he 
acted as the messenger of the gods, with whom he was a 
favorite as well as with mortals, whose feeling Shelley 
voices : 


“Farewell, delightful Boy, 
Of Jove and Maia sprung !—Never by me, 
Nor thou, nor other songs, shall unremembered be” 


Like most large families of girls, the daughters of Atlas 
married, some, as Electra and Maia, in what may be called 
in all truth the “upper circles,” and some—Merope, for in- 
stance—peneath them. It remained for Asterope to strike 
the mean by wedding Oenomaus, who belonged to the mid- 
dle class, since, though not divine, he was the son of a god, 
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Mars. The offspring of Oenomaus and Asterope was Hip- 
podamia, and as she was an attractive maiden and the 
daughter of a king she had many suitors. Her father dis- 
couraged her marrying, however, because an oracle had 
said that he should perish by the hand of a son-in-law. He 
- ——— therefore made matrimonial 
Rem — aie | success contingent upon the 
<\¥"—~_ |, woer’s beating him in a chariot 


Les SS, “4:} race, and he took good care to 
——_ . * 





_- ? ..| prevent that happening by 
> providing himself with horses 
Net) | of marvelous swiftness. He 
, } ! . 
tc \» _, * | was outwitted, nevertheless, by 
— - Pelops, Niobe’s brother, who 


obtained from Neptune steeds 
of supernatural speed. Not 
.rusting entirely to their power 
the ardent lover made assurance doubly sure by bribing 
Myrtilus, his prospective father-in-law’s charioteer, to loose 
the king-pin of Oenomaus’s chariot, thus hurling the mon- 
arch to his death. Though it would seem that this act 
would not ingratiate him with Hippodamia, nevertheless 
Pelops married her, though he took the precaution to ensure 
Myrtilus’s silence by throwing him into the sea. Whether 
Neptune's pride was hurt at the distrust shown his horses, 
or whether the gods wished on general principles to avenge 
an act of treachery, the fact remains that the curse of the 
dying charioteer uttered against the descendants of Pelops 
was expiated in the woes of the Atrides, Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, and in the horrors of the Trojan War. 

Atlas’s remaining daughters, Alcyone, Taygeta, and 
Celaeno, have left small record. Possibly they were the 
spinsters of the family or perhaps they held the latter day 
opinion that a woman’s affairs should not be mentioned 
beyond her immediate circle. As a group, however, there 
probably is no cluster of stars in the heavens so well known 
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as the Pleiades. Serviss, in his “Astronomy with an Opera- 
Glass,” says: 


“They have impressed their mark, in one way or another, upon 
the habits, customs, traditions, language, and history of probably 
every nation. This is true of savage tribes as well as of great em- 
pires. The Pleiades furnish one of the principal links that appear 
to connect the beginnings of human history with that wonderful 
prehistoric past, where, as through a gulf of mist, we seem to per- 
ceive faintly the glow of a golden age beyond. The connection of 
the Pleiades with traditions of the Flood is most remarkable. In 
almost every part of the world, and in various ages, the celebration 
of a feast or festival of the dead, dimly connected by traditions with 
some great calamity to the human race in the past, has been found 
to be directly related to the Pleiades. The festival or rite, which 
has been discovered in various forms among the ancient Hindoos, 
Egyptians, Persians, Peruvians, Mexicans, Druids, etc., occurs always 
in the month of November, and is regulated by the culmination of 
the Pleiades. The Egyptians directly connected this celebration 
with a deluge, and the Mexicans, at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest, had a tradition that the world had once been destroyed at 
the time of the midnight culmination of the Pleiades. Among the 
savages inhabiting Australia and the Pacific island groups a similar 
rite has Leen discovered. It has also been suggested that the Japan- 
ese feast of lanterns is not improbably related to this world-wide ob- 
servance of the Pleiades, as commemorating some calamitous event 
in the far past which involved the whole race of man in its effects. 

“The Pleiades also have a supposed connection with that mys- 
tery of mysteries, the great Pyramid of Cheops. It has been found 
that about the year 2170 B. C., when the beginning of spring coin- 
cided with the culmination of the Pleiades at midnight, that won- 
derful group of stars was visible, just at midnight, through the mys- 
terious southward-pointing passage of the Pyramid. At the same 
date the then pole-star, Alpha Draconis, was visible through the 
northward-pointing passage of the Pyramid. 


In literature the references to “the sweet influence of 
the Pleiades” extend from Job to Aubrey de Vere. Milton 
says in “Paradise Lost :” 

“First in his east the glorious lamp was seen, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 

Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 

His longitude through heaven’s high road; the grey 


Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danced, 
Shedding sweet influence.” 


Tennyson describes the group in an exquisite figure: 


“Many a night I saw the Pleiads rising through the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire flies tangled in a silver braid.” 


Byron made a comparison, “Like the lost Pleiad seen 
no more below ;” de Vere says: 
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“Open those Pleiad eyes, liquid and tender, 
And let me lose myself among their depths!” 









while Pope in his “Spring” refers to the tearful state 
which seems to be the normal condition of the group: 


“For see! the gath’ring flocks to shelter tend, 
And from the Pleiades fruitful showers descend.” 











Europa, from a Vase Painting. 















The Story of Cruel Psamtek* 


Here is cruel Psamtek, see. 

Such a wicked boy was he! 
Chased the ibis round about, 
Plucked its longest feathers out, 
Stamped upon the sacred scarab 
Like an unbelieving Arab, 

Put the dog and cat to pain, 
Making them to howl again. 
Only think what he would do— 
Tease the awful Apis too! 
Basking by the sacred Nile 

Lay the trusting crocodile; 

Cruel Psamtek crept around him, 
Laughed to think how he had found him, 
With his pincers seized his tail, 
Made the holy one to wail; 

Till a priest of Isis came, 

Called the wicked boy by name, 
Shut him in a pyramid, 

Where his punishment was hid. 
—But the crocodile the while 
Bore the pincers up the Nile— 
Here the scribe who taught him letters, 
‘And respect for all his betters, 
Gave him many a heavy task, 
Horrid medicines from a flask, 
While on bread and water, too, 
Bitter penance must he do. 

































The Crocodile is blythe and gay, 

With friends and family at play, 

And cries, “O blessed Land of Nile, 

Where sacred is the crocodile, 

Where no ill deed unpunished goes, 

And man himself rewards our foes!” 
Anonymous. 





*From “A Nonsense Anthology.” Collected by Carolyn Wells. 
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Winter 


By Alcaeus. 

Alcaeus was a noble of Mytilene, the chief town of Lesbos, 
who flourished as early as 612 B. C. His life was spent largely in 
war, party strife, and wanderings, and its character is reflected in 
his poems, of which only a few fragments remain. 

The rain of Zeus descends, and from high heaven 
A storm is driven: 

And on the running water-brooks the cold 
Lays icy hold 

Then up! beat down the winter; make the fire 
Blaze high and higher; 

Mix wine as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly ; 

Then drink with comfortable wool around 
Your temples bound. 

We must not yield our hearts to woe, or wear 
With wasting care; 

For grief will profit us no whit, my friend, 
Nor nothing mend; 

But this is our best medicine, with wine fraught 
To cast our thought. 

Translated by John Addington Symonds. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A IQIO. 

A common interest is the most binding of ties. Similar 
religious belief, similar political affiliation, similar educa- 
tional training unite men because of the mind’s demand for 
a basis of association. It is the interest of husband and 
wife in the home and the family that makes for strength 
in the marriage tie. It is the common interest in an educa- 
tional purpose that has bound Chautauquans together for 
the space of a generation. Primarily this educational pur- 
pose makes for the culture of the individual, but no life can 
be lived without touching others, and individual culture 
spreads, until a vast number of people is welded into a 
coherent mass through the binding force of the common 
interest. The Class of 1910 is an illustration of this truth. 
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Its members live widely apart, except for small groups, hav- 
ing no personal acquaintance with each other, their educa- 
tional opportunities have been widely varied, they have no 
ties of kinship. Yet in this, the fourth year of their par- 
ticipation in the work of this most democratic school on 
earth, they find that they have conquered distance in the 
making of mental friendships, they have equalized unequal 
opportunities, and they have formed themselves into a band 
inspired by a vital spirit of loyalty. They are more than 
separate individuals reading for culture; they are the Class 
of 1910, and they are Chautauquans, united by a common 
interest in a common welfare. 


a 


A 1912 IN NEW ZEALAND. 

One of the 1912’s in Ivercargill, New Zealand, started 
late, and so had to compress his last year’s readings into 
about three months; but he ordered this year’s course early 
so as to be on time. He asks Chautauqua to “ex- 
cuse the zeal of a new convert” if he makes a few sugges- 
tions, among them that THe CHAUTAUQUAN give some space 
to short poems, such as the “Thanksgiving Litany,” this 
year. THE CHAUTAUQUAN is acting up this excellent 
suggestion and gives to its readers each month a few of those 
brief sonnets and epigrams from classic authors, which are a 
part of the equipment of a liberally educated man. 


‘< 


A SUGGESTION. 

Dickinson’s description of a Greek play—‘Taking place 
in the open air, on the sunny slope of a hill, valley or plain 
or islanded sea stretching away below to meet the blazing 
blue of a cloudless sky, the moving pageant, thus from the 
first set in tune with nature, brought to a focus of splendor 
the rays of every separate art”—brings to the imagination 
the possibility of such a performance at Chautauqua. With 
the audience grouped on the slope rising from the Athletic 
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Field, and with the lake forming a glistening background, 
the production would be given a setting beautiful in itself 
and happily reminiscent of classic days. Nearly thirty years 
ago George Riddle, well-known on the Chautauqua platform, 
played the name part of Sophocles’ “Oedipus Tyrannus” in 
a production of the play in the original Greek at Harvard. 
Although the beauty of an out-door setting was lacking, 
the simplicity and dignity of the dress and grouping and 
movement and the sonorous music of the language made an 
impression never to be forgotten by anyone so fortunate as 
to be present. Since then there have been like performances 
in various places, but so infrequently that to be one of the 
audience is a life-time event. In 1882 Sophocles’ “Ajax” 
was given in England at the University of Cambridge, and 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN of April, 1906, describes the presenta- 
tion of Aristophanes’ “Birds” by students of the University 
of California, and of Sophocles’ “Ajax” at Berkeley, at Hull 
House, and in New York in 1903 and 1904. While these 
performances all were given in Greek, and while any ren- 
dering in other than the original tongue must necessarily 
be inadequate, yet the loss in music might find compensation 
in the gain in understanding by American hearers, and the 
compelling force of any one of the plays mentioned above 
is so great that it could not be injured by translation. A 
band of Chautauqua players chosen from the summer gath- 
ering where every talent is to be found, and trained by a 
professional, ought to be able to give a noble and dignified 
presentation, satisfying to eye and ear. 


=> 


SCHOOL ROOM RESIDUUM. 

“T belong to a generation,” said the Old Lady of Eighty- 
five turning over the books of the Classical Year with her 
slender white fingers, “when every gentleman quoted Horace 
and Homer as freely as Pope or Shakespeare, and discussed 
the statecraft of the politicians of Athens and of Rome as 
intimately as if they were of his own day and no farther 
off than Washington.” 
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“You sympathize with the Conductor of the Teachers’ 
Institute at Chautauqua last September who deplored the 
supplanting of the education for culture by the education 
for grub.” 

“*The education for grub!’ ” 

“Technical education.” 

“I never heard it disputed that the men of my day 
were competent to deal with the issues of the period in 
which they lived.” 

“So were the men of the next generation.” 

“They studied the classics, too; though I must own 
that they did not keep them up. And that is why I like 
these books.” 

“Because they give a chance to refresh the memory ?” 

“Yes; and because they give the person who has not 
had a classical education just about all that remains to the 
person who has had a classical education after he has been 
out of college twenty years.” 

“A sort of educational residuum.” 

“If you have not looked at a Greek grammar or his- 
tory or poem for twenty years what is left to you of your 
Greek study is an ability to recognize the Greek derivation 
of some English words, to remember the names of old 
friends, and to recall the spirit that moved them to war or 
song or artistic expression.” 

“Surely the friendships and the insight are in these 
books.” 

“And in possessing them the reader comes into posses- 
sion of culture—and culture makes for efficiency—and the 
most extreme modernist will admit that efficiency makes for 


—grub!” 
=> 
TRANSPORTATION OF THE OBELISK FROM LUXOR TO PARIS. 
(Translated from Guide Universal dans Paris by Albert 
Montémont. ) 
In 1829 a commission of six members was named by 
the minister of the interior to arrange for the bringing to 
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Paris of one of the two monoliths which the pacha of Egypt 
had presented to the king of France, the monoliths which 
had stood before the great temple of ancient Thebes for 
more than three thousand years. A vessel built for the pur- 
pose at Toulon and manned by one hundred and twenty 
men was placed in command of M. de Verninhac Saint Maur, 
ship’s lieutenant, who had as adjutant M. Lebas, marine en- 
gineer, charged with the management of the moving and 
loading of the obelisk. The vessel left Toulon in April, 1831, 
and arrived at Alexandria on the 5th of May following. 
The party went up the Nile, lowered the obelisk, shipped it, 
and reached Toulon on May 10, 1833. The vessel went 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, up the Channel, passed 
Havre and ascended the Seine to Paris, which it reached on 
December 23. M. Lebas erected the obelisk in the center of 
the Place de la Concorde in the presence of Louis Philippe, 
and amid the applause of an immense throng, as one of the 
inscriptions engraved on the pedestal recalls. The expenses 
of transportation and erection amounted to over two mil- 
lion francs. 

A cedar box containing medals struck in commemora- 
tion of this erection was placed under the obelisk. 


= 


GRADUATE SEAL QUESTIONS. 

Inquiries have come in concerning the questions to be an- 
swered by graduate readers of the magazine for the earning of a 
seal. These questions will be published in the May number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, the issue in which the three series end. 

SEIZE THE OPPORTUNITY. 

During the winter and spring months an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the stimulation and promotion of C. L. S. C. interest 
is offered by Chautauqua Institution to graduate and undergradu- 
ate circles, to organizations in any way connected with C. L. S. C. 
work and to clubs of any kind. Rev. D. W. Howell, D. D., General 
Secretary of the C. L. S. C., and Miss Meddie Ovington Hamilton, 
Field Secretary of the C. L. S. C., are available for the following: 


MR. HOWELL. 
Sermon. Lectures: 
Sunday “Vesper Talk. “An Inverted Crown.” 
C. L. S. C. Address. “A Four-Sided Life.” 


“A Lad o’ Pairts.” 
“Visions in Clay.” 

















Home of the Cosmos Circle. Joliet (Illinois) Public Library. 
MISS HAMILTON. 

Sunday Vesper Talk. C. L. S. C. Address. 

Lectures : 

“Epic Tendencies in the Idylls of the King.” 

“Classic Influences in Wordsworth.” 

“Robert Burns and the Greek View of Nature.” 

“Because He was a Greek.” 

Mr. Howell makes Chautauqua his headquarters and can visit 
places within easy reach of Western New York, while Miss Hamil- 
ton goes out from the Chicago office in the same way. This un- 
usual chance is extended to more distant spots, also, by the fact 
that Miss Hamilton is to be in the South in April and May, and 
during that time will be open to engagements below the Mason 
and Dixon line. To Chautauqua Circles the cost of the lectures will 
be nominal. Chautauquans may be able to suggest engagements to 
clubs and other organizations at $25 and traveling expenses. Appli- 
cation for dates should be made as soon as possible to the Chautau- 


a 


HOME OF THE “COSMOs.”’ 

The Cosmos Circle of Joliet, Illinois, holds its meetings 
in the public library building, a view of which is shown on 
this page. The statue in the foreground is that of Louis 
Joliet, the French-Canadian explorer, after whom the town 
was named. He was born at Quebec, September 21, 1645, 
and died in May, 1700. 


qua office. 
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Cicero. The Emperor Hadrian, an early 
Visitor to the Statues of Mem- 
non. 


CICERO. 


As long as human nature persists with unchanged pas- 
sions, so long will human beings take interest in the person- 
ality of well-known people. We like to be told repeatedly 
that great men feel as we do. The constant output of vol- 
umes of memoirs, the collections of pen and _ pen- 
cil pictures of the famous in their homes, at- 
test this truth. Who, familiar with the “Letters” 
of Lanier or of Stevenson, does not own the charm 
of the feeling of intimacy that comes from a reading of 
words that never were meant for print, but ran unstudied 
from the pen? It is this pleasant feeling of friendliness that 
is given us in the reading of our “Social Life at Rome.” We 
come to know something of many men, but chiefly of Cicero 
as he showed himself to his friends. The qualities that 
made him great as orator and writer—the ease, the clever- 
ness, the grasp of the situation, whatever it might be—all 
are shown in little in the extracts that betray to us the man- 
ners and the morals of his time. Knowing something of 
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the man and of his work, of his power and of his perform- 
ances, it is the more interesting to study his features. The 
craniologists will read many chapters on ferocity and firm- 
ness, On reserve and resource, on persistency and ingenuity 
in the shape of brow and chin and the modelling of nose and 
lips. It is well worth looking at, this head of Marcus Tul- 
lius. 


= 


C.L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We og the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 


= 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Opentnc Day—August I. SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
SpeciaL SuNnpAY —- November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpecIAL SuNDAY — July, second 
CottecE Day— January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SpeciaL SuNpAY—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. Sr. Paut’s Dav—August, second 
LoncreLLow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


= 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MARCH. 


FIRST WEEK, FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 5. 
In THE CRAUTAUQUAN: “Woman in the Progress of Civilization,” 
Chapter [V. Women in the Renaissance. 
In the Required Books: “Social Life at Rome,” Chapter IV. The 
Governing Aristocracy. 
SECOND WEEK, MARCH 5-12. 
In the Required Books: “Social Life at Rome,” Chapter V. Mar- 
riage ~- the Roman Lady. “The Friendly Stars,” Chapters 
CIT. 


THIRD WEEK, MARCH 12-19. 

In THe CHautTauguan: “A Reading Journey through Egypt,” 
Chapter VI. The Temples and Tombs of Western Thebes. 

In the Required Books: “The Friendly Stars,” Chapters XIII-XV. 
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Egyptian List of Stars. 
FOURTH WEEK, MARCH 10-26. 


In THe CHautauguan: “Historic Types of Architecture,” Phoeni- 


cia and Asia Minor. 


In the Required Books: “Social Life at Rome,” Chapter VI. The 





Education of the Upper Classes. “The Friendly Stars,” Chap- 
ters XVI-XVIII. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK. 


Review and discussion of “Woman in the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion,” Chapter VI, “Women in the Renaissance.” 

Roll Call. “Great Names of the Renaissance. (See Einstein’s 
“Italian Renaissance in England;” Van Dyke’s “Age of the 
Renaissance ;” Thatcher and Schwill’s “General History of 
Europe ;” Symonds’ “Life and Times of Michelangelo;” Vil- 
lari’s “Life and Times of Savonarola,” and “Life and Times 
of Michelangelo;” Poynter’s “Art Handbooks” (9 vols. on 
Sculniure, Painting, Architecture) ; Wratislaw’s “John Huss.”) 

Paper. “Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch and Laura, Boccaccio 
and Fiammetta.” (See Oliphant’s “Makers of Florence ;” 
Dinsmore’s “Aids to the Study of Dante;” Thatcher’s “Me- 
dieval Europe ;” articles on “Dante” by C. E. Norton, on “Pe- 
trarch” by J. F. Bingham, and on “Boccaccio” by W. J. Stillman 
in the Warner Library; Dante’s “Vita Nuova;” Petrarch’s 
“Rime ;” Boccaccio’s “Amorosa Fiammetta ;” Joy, Latimer and 
Marriott’s “Men and Cities of Italy;” Miller and Kuhns’ 
“Studies in the Poetry of Italy;” Robinson and Rolfe’s “Pe- 
trarch.”’) 

Review and discussion of “Social Life at Rome,” Chapter IV, 
“The Governing Aristocracy.” 

Original debate between Marcus and Caelius, Plebes, on the 

subject of the rights and privileges of the Aristocracy. (See 

Leighton’s, Myers’, and Botsford’s histories; Joy’s “Rome and 

the Making of Modern Europe;” articles in encyclopedias. ) 
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Egyptian Star Chart of the North Pole of the Sky. From the Tomb 
of Seti I. 


SECOND WEEK. 


1. Review and discussion of “Social Life at Rome,’ Chapter V, 
“Marriage and the Roman Lady.” 

2. Summarized review of applicable parts of “Woman in the Pro- 
gress of Civilization” in the November CHAUTAUQUAN. 

3. Roll Call. “Famous Roman Women.” (See histories of Rome; 
classical dictionaries ; Doni ildson’s “Woman in Greece, Rome 
and Early Christianity ;’ “Women and Public Affairs under the 
Roman Republic” by Frank Frost Abbott in Scribner, Sep- 
tember, 1909.) 


4. Oral Report. “Roman Women in Shakespeare.” __ 

5. Review and discussion of “The Friendly Stars,” Chapters X- 
XII 

6. Paper. “Astrology.” (See articles in encyclopedias on “As- 


trology,” “William Lilly,” “Richard James Morrison.” See 
also “Handbook to Astrology” by Zadkiel (pseudonym of Wil- 
liam Lilly); “Manval of Astrology” by W. G. Old; “As- 
trology and the Calendar’ by Foester in Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. 22, p. 825; “The Astrology of Shakespeare” by 
J. Cooke in Living Age, vol. 165, p. 281.) 


THIRD WEEK. 


1. Review and discussion of “Reading Journey through Egypt,” 
Chapter VI, “The Temples and Tombs of Ww estern Thebes.” 

Paper. “The Reign of Queen Hatshepsut.” (See Baedeker’s 
Ancient Egvptians ;” Petrie’s “History of Egypt,” Edwards’ 
“Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers;” Maspéro’s “Struggle of 
Nations,” and “Manual of Egyptian Archaeology ;” Erman’s 
“Life in Ancient Egypt.”) 

3. Review and discussion of “The Friendly Stars,” Chapters XIII- 

XV. 

4. Paper. “Egyptian Knowledge of Astronomy.” (See articles on 
“Eeypt” in ercyclopedias; Serviss’s “Astronomy with an 
Opera-Glass ;” “Astronomy and Worship in Ancient Egypt” by 
Lockyer in Nineteenth Century, vol. 32, p. 29; Erman’s “Life 
in Ancient Egypt ;” Rawlinson’s “History of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians.” ) 

Summary of “Astronomical Photography,” in this magazine. 
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Zodiac of the Temple of Denderah. 


FOURTH WEEK. 


Review and discussion of “Historic Types of Architecture,” 
Chapter VI; Phoenicia and Asia Minor. 

Roll Call. “Solomon’s Temple.” (See articles in encyclopedias ; 
Bible, I Kings, 6, and II Chronicles, 3, 4; Edersheim’s “The 
Temple and its Services;” “King Solomon as an Art Patron” 
by F. M. Robinson in Magazine of Art, vol. 10, p. 373.) 

Review and discussion of “Social Life at Rome,” Chapter VI, 
“The Education of the Upper Classes.” 

Summary of “The Pleiades” in this number. 

a discussion of “The Friendly Stars,” Chapters X VI- 
XVIII. 

Readinz from the Library Shelf in this number. 
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TRAVEL CLUB. 


FIRST WEEK. 

Paper. “Sketch of the Nubian Period.” (Breasted; Baedeker; 
“Beypt” in the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Synopsis of descriptions of Western Thebes and the Brick 

ramids. (Maspéro’s a of the Nations,” Chapter 
III, “Dawn of Civilization,” Chapter IV, and “Manual of 
Egyptian Archaeology ;” Erman’s “Life in Ancient Egypt.”) 

Roll Call. “Nomes and Nomarchs.” (Breasted; Baedeker, Er- 
man; Edward’s “Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers.”) 

Oral Report. “The Emperor Hadrian as a Tourist in Egypt.” 
(Merivale’s “History of the Romans under the Empire;” 
Capes’ “Age of the Antonines;” Edwards’ “Statue of Mem- 
non at Thebes” in Living Age, vol. 125, p. 475; Gregorovius’s 
“Emperor Hadrian.”) 

Paper. “Memnon in Literature.” (“Memnon” by Clinton Scol- 
lard; Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable;” Pausanias; Curtis’s “Nile 
Notes of an Howadji;” Darwin’s “Botanic Garden.”) 

Reading from “Sketches of Old Thebes” in Harper's, vol. 14, pp. 
319 and 463.) 

SECOND WEEK. 


Paper. “Piankhi and Thebes.” (Breasted; “Egypt” in “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;” Rawlinson’s “History of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians ;” “The New York Obelisk” by Charles E. Moldenke. ) 

Oral description of Medinet Habu. _ “Struggle of 
Nations,” Chapter V, and “Manual;” Baedeker; Erman; 
Petrie; Edwards; George William Curtis’s “Nile Notes of an 
Howadji.”) 

Egyptian Alphabet Game. (Leader calls the name of a member 
and counts ten. The person called upon must answer with 
the name of some Egyptian person or thing beginning with 
A, which he must describe. So on through the circle and the 
alphabet. ) 

Paper. “Amenardis and Shepnupet.” (Breasted; “Egypt” in the 
“Britannica.” ) 

Reading from “Theban Rock Tombs,” by F. H. Herrick in the 
Nation, July 7, 1904. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Paper. Destruction of Thebes by the Assyrians. (Bible, Nahum 
III, &10; Breasted; Edwards; Rawlinson; “Egypt” in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” ) 

Composite story, “The Destruction of Sennacherib,” each member 
of circle contributing. (See Breasted; Byron’s “Destruction 
of Sennacherib;” Bible, II Kings.) 

Syropsis of descriptions of the Ramesseum. *(Maspéro’s “Strug- 
gle of the Nations,” Chapter IV, and “Manual ;” Erman; Ed- 
wards’ “Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers.”) 

Paper. “Return of the Nubians to Thebes.” (Breasted; “Egypt” 
in the “Britannica.” ) 

Reading from “A New Egyptian Discovery.” (The tomb of 
Haremheb) in Century, June, ’09.) 

FOURTH WEEK. 

"ae. “Importance of Royal Egyptian Women.” Maspéro’s 
“Struggle of the Nations,” Chapter I, and “Dawn,” Chapter 
IV; Erman; Chapter XII, Petrie.) 
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2. Roll Call. “Features of Deir el Bahari.” (Maspéro’s “Struggle 
of the Nations,” Chapter III, and “Manual;” Petrie; October 
CHAUTAUQUAN; Erman; Mariette’s “Deir el Bahar.”) 

3. Original dialogue between Queen Hatshepsut and a Lady-in- 
waicing on the subject of the Expedition to Punt. (Baedeker; 
Breasted; Petrie; Edwards.) 

Paper. “Thebes in the Restoration.” (Breasted.) 

Reading from “Discovery of the Most Ancient Temple in 
Thebes” in Scientific American for July 9, 1904, or Living Age, 
July 2, 1904. 





we 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY 
READINGS. 


1. “Luxor” is a contracted form of “El Uksor,” or “El Kusur.” 
2. Homer’s mention of Thebes may be found on pages 112 and 113 
of our edition of the Homeric Stories. 3. Caius Cornelius Gallus 
was born in Gaul in 69 or 66 B. C. and became famous as a poet, 
orator, general, and politician. He commanded a part of the army 
of Octavius at Actium in 31 B. C. He pursued Antony to Egypt, 
and was made first prefect of Egypt in 30 B. C. As a result of 
incurring the enmity of Augustus he was deprived of his post, exiled 
by the Senate, and committed suicide in 26 B.C. 4. Shishak is to 
be found in I Kings, XIV, 25, and II Chronicles, XII. 

1. The Crusades were expeditions sent from Europe to the 
Holy Land for the purpose of regaining the Holy Sepulcher from 
the Mohammedans. The first started in 1096 and the seventh and 
last was in action from 1270-72. 2. In accordance with a growing 
custom Lubeck and Hamburg in 1241 made an alliance for mutual 
protection and the promotion of commerce. They were joined by 
other cities to the number of over ninety, and the union lasted until 
1669. When most flourishing the League acted as a sovereign power. 

1. Pentaour or Pentaur was a priest under Ramses II. He 
wrote a descriptive poem on the battle of Kadesh. 2. Nicolas, or 
Niccola, Pisano was a famous Pisan architect and sculptor of the 
thirteenth century. When only a boy of fifteen he was employed 
as architect by the Emperor Frederick II. His ecclesiastical work 
includes the basilica of St. Anthony at Padua, the Santa Trinita 
at Florence, and the duomo at Volterra. His pulpit in the cathe- 
bem at Siena and the baptistery at Pisa are marvels of workman- 
ship. 


SEARCH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS ON REQUIRED READ- 
ING FOR MARCH. 
READING JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT. CHAPTER VI. THE TEMPLES AND 
TOMBS OF WESTERN THEBES. 

1. For what purpose were the colossi of Memnon built? 2. 
How does Medinet Habu differ architecturally from the temples 
that we have previously investigated? 3. What events of the reign 
of Ramses III are depicted here? 4. How is the beginning of Eu- 
ropean history here recorded? 5. What was the Ramesseum? 6. 
What has been the fate of the colossi? 7. What is the archaeolo- 
gical importance of the tombs behind the Ramesseum? 8 What 
were the reiative positions of the mortuary temple and the tomb of 
Queen Hatshepsut? 9. Give an illustration of the accuracy of the 
relief work on the walls of the terraces. 10. Describe the view from 
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the cliffs above Der el-Bahri. 11. When were the Pharaohs buried 
in the Valley of the Kings’ tombs? 12. What was the fate of the 
royal mummies? 12. Describe the tomb of Amenhotep II. 

“WOMAN IN THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. CHAPTER VI. “MODERN 


INDIVIDUALISM IN THE RENAISSANCE.” 

1. Name the economic, the political and the intellectual causes 
contributing to the Renaissance. 2. What was the effect of the 
Renaissance upon the chief countries of Europe? 3. What differ- 
ence in ideas of love under chivalry and in the Renaissance? 4. 
Explain how individuality is the chief characteristic of the Renais- 
sance. 5. Discuss the different trend in Italy and in more north- 
ern countries. 6. Of what was the Reformation the outcome? 7. 
Explain the growth of individualism; of contract. 8 What liberty 
came to women in the Renaissance? 9. How were women the un- 
conscious cause of the changed literary form that marks the Renais- 
sance? 10. Name some writers who took women as a subject. 11. 
Present the arguments of Cornelius Agrippa, du Boscq, Erasmus, 
More, and Udall. 12. What opportunities for study were open 
to women? 13. How extensive was the spread of literary study 
among women? 14. Name several women who became prominent 
because of their force of character. 15. Explain the connection be- 
tween the Reformation and the Renaissance. 16. Recall the theo- 
ries of Luther. 17. Describe Comenius’s system of education. 18. 
What was the French educational movement for women after the 
Reformation? 19. What was the importance of the salon of the 
Marquise de Rambouillet? 20. Discuss the intellectual influence of 
the Renaissance upon women. 


HISTORIC TYPES OF ARCHITECTURE. CHAPTER VI. “PHOENICIA AND ASIA 
MINOR.” 

1. What was the importance of the geographical position of 
Phoenicia? 2. Why does Phoenician art show a great variety of 
outside influences? 3. Why did not the Hebrews develop an indi- 
vidual sculpture? 4. Show the connection between the Egyptian 
temple and the Mosaic tabernacle. 5. Describe the influence of the 
Mosaic temple construction upon the Greek temple construction. 6. 
Describe Solomon’s temple. 7. Under what circumstances was this 
temple destroyed? 8 What was the origin and what the fate of 
Herod’s temple? 9. Give Farrar’s description of Herod’s temple. 
10. What art form was developed by Cyprus? 11. What knowl- 
edge of the Lycians is gained from the construction of their tombs? 
12. How did the nomadic life of the Phrygians affect their build- 
ing forms? 13. Of what importance is the Grave of Tanbalus? 
14. Distinguish the Carian from the Lydian tumuli. 15. Show the 
influence of the tumulus construction of Thrace and Asia Minor 
upon Rome. 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What poetic form is illustrated in the quotation of Shel- 
ley? 2. Who was Boecklin? 

1. When and where did Boccacio live and for what is he 
famous? 2. In what work does the character Pantagruel occur? 
3. Who was Cornelius Agrippa? 

1. Where was Sidon? 2. What is syenite? 2. How long was 
acubit? 4. What was an Andro Sphinx? 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 

“Prof. Breasted is right when he says that study of Egyptian 
stereographs is the next best thing to a trip up the Nile,” de- 
clared a delighted delegate. “Our library put in a set, and I am 
sure that not only our circle but the whole town is coming to 
have that traveled feeling in consequence.” “‘If you want an il- 
lustration look at this,’” quoted Pendragon. “Here is a letter from 
the secretary of the Vincent Circle at Pacific Grove, California. 
He says: 

“‘Our librarian borrowed one hundred stereoscopic views of 
Egyptian subjects and scenery and loaned them to our Circle, so 
we called an extra meeting to see pictures and eat Pie. Pictures 
and Pie. We invited a lady who had been to Egypt recently to ex- 
plain the pictures to us, which she did splendidly We had secured 
a dozen stereoscopes. Our plan was to start a picture from the 
speaker round the circle; then another and another till all were in 
use. Everybody saw every picture and there was no confusion. 
We saw one hundred pictures in ninety minutes. Pie came after- 
wards. About forty were present, including members of Educanda 
Circle who were our guests. Some of us know more about Egypt 
than we ever knew before.’” 

“Thut is capital,” applauded a man from Joliet, Illinois. “We 
did something of the same kind when we captured a local traveler 
and made him tell us of his trips in lower Egypt.” “Your friend’s 
eyes are next best to your own,” commented Pendragon. “It is 
a good plan to bring out local talent in the circles. Honor the 
prophet in his own country. Ten to one, he is as good a prophet 
as there is in any other country.” “We do it,” continued the 
Joliet delegate. “Our local astronomer has given us one instruc- 
tive talk, and is planning two or three more, and a star-gazing 
evening besides.” 

“The C. L. S. C. of Grand Island, Nebraska, is just such an- 
other energetic organization,” said Pendragon; “the secretary, C. D. 
Allerman, sends greetings to all C. L. S. C. readers the world over, 
and is eager to exchange ideas. Of the work at Grand Island he 
says: 

“*Several good things are being planned for the year, one 
of which is a talk by one of the pastors of our city on his travels in 
Greece and Egypt. Some good books on the year’s work have been 
placed in our — library for us and will prove very helpful in the 
preparation of programs. 

“T happen to know that this Grand Island Circle meets in the 
library. it knows how to gain its full codperation doesn’t it?” said 
the Iowan. “You Iowans class your libraries among the local 
prophets and make them properly useful,” laughed Pendragon. “The 
circle at Fort Dodge, Iowa, is another that meets in the public 
library.” “We meet in the library stack room,” contributed the 
member from Shelbyville, Illinois. “And we in the Art Room of 
the Sedalia library,” said the Missourian. “One of the halls of 
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our library welcomes us,” added a delegate from Ottawa, Kansas, 
and the Ohioan from Warren announced that his circle met in the 
director’s room of the library. “No part of any library building 
seems to be free from the all-pervading C. L. S. C. except the out- 
side,” remarked an Indiana member. “The Kokomo people meet 
at their Carnegie Library, and so does the circle at Annville, Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“Annville, by the way,” said Pendragon, “has a feature that 
might well be introduced in many circles. It is an intermission de- 
voted to social chat.” “That is an especially good idea in the large 
circles where people do not know each other very well,” confirmed 
the New Yorker. “It helps knit the group together, and it gives 
anyone who may have few acquaintances among the members an 
appreciation of the fact that they have come together out of friend- 
liness as well as for intellectual pleasure” “For the circles small 
enough 10 make it feasible I am a great believer in a cup of tea,” 
prescribed Pendragon. “It is marvelous what virtue lies in a cup 
of tea and a soda cracker! Under their influence people will be 
moved to take part in discussion as they never will if they are sit- 
ting up seriously with an idea that something important is expected 
from them.” “A good time together does a lot for the promotion 
of circle spirit,” said the delegate from Falconer, New York. “I 
wish that everyone of you might have shared our pleasure in our 
book party. The invitations, which were original and witty, indi- 
cated that each person must be dressed to represent the title of a 
popular book. We spent some time in trying to guess titles. Some 
people wore whole costumes, while others had a card or views or 
other suzgestions. ‘When Knighthood was in Flower’ was simply 
a night cap with a large pink rose on it. The ‘City Directory’ was 
a whole read (red) costume with names and addresses sewed on. 
‘Views Afoot’ was represented by views tied to tne shoe,” “Isn't 
that fun!” bubbled somebody. “Whatever allows everyone to take 
part is not only good fun but good pedagogy,” returned Pendragon, 
assuming a didactic air. “Never allow your meetings to degenerate 
into one man affairs, no matter how brilliant your one man may 
be.” “That is the principle our new circle is acting on,” said the 
delegate from Fontanella, Iowa. “We are to have as much general 
discussion as possible at our meetings.” “Good! Aren’t you finding 
already that the method pays?” “Yes indeed. I felt sure our mem- 
bers would enjoy the work, but I was agreeably surprised to see 
with what avidity they read the books and magazines and how well 
they prepare their work on the programs.” 

“The new circle at Englewood is taking up the reading with 
enthusiasm,” reported a Chicagoan. “It is a real neighborhood 
circle, made up of a group of people living near together, but mem- 
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bers of different churches.” “Diversity of opinions ought to make 
them contribute spicily to the discussions,” offered Pendragon. 
“Listen to this announcement: 

“‘On June 10, 1909, the Canyon County Chautauqua Alumni 
Association of Caldwell, Idaho, was organized with thirty mem- 
bers, each holding a diploma for the four years’ reading course, 
some with several seals for special work and all filled with zeal 
for further systematic study and extension of new Chautauqua 
circles through the county.’ 

“Isn't it good to know that the far west never stops pushing 
things !” 


Proper Names in “The Reading 
Journey Through Egypt” 


All the words in the following list are marked with the correct 
accent. The Egyptian names are pronounced according to the rules 
given below condensed from Baedeker’s “Egypt.” The names be- 
longing to or derived from other languages are sufficiently familiar 
to need no especial ruling. 

Arabic is the language used in modern Egypt. Its pronuncia- 
tion varies in different parts of the country. That indicated below 
applies especially to the vicinity of Cairo. Even there the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels is subject to variation. An exact pronunciation 
of the consonants is characteristic of Arabic, however. 

COSONANTS. 
Elif (’), used over an initial vowel and not pronounced. 
Ba, b, as in English. 
Ta, t, as in English. 
Tha, t, s, originally like th in “thing” but now ¢ or s. 
Gim, g, in Syria and Arabia like the French j, but g hard 
in Egypt. 

6. Ha, h, guttural h. 

7. Kha, kh, like ch in the Scotch word “loch.” 

8. Dal, d, as in English. 

9. Dhal, d, z, originally like th in “the” but now d or 2. 

10. Rei, r, like the French or Italian r. 

11. Zei, z, as in English. 

12. Sin, s, as in English. 

13. Shin, sh, as in English. 

14. Sad, s, emphasized s, like ss in “hiss.” _ 

15. Dad, d, emphasized by pressing the tongue firmly against 
the palate. ; ; 

16, Ta, t, emphasized by pressing the tongue firmly against 
the palate. 2 

17. Za, z emphatic sz, pronounced like 11 or 15. 

18. ‘Ain, ', a harsh guttural. Be 

19. Ghein, gh, a guttural like Parisian r. 

20. Fei, f, as in English. 

21. Kaf, k, pronounced in Lower Egypt like Elif (soft breath- 
ing) but in Upper Egypt like g. 


FPye pe 
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23. Lam, 1, as in English. 

24. Mim, m, as in English. 

25. Nun, n, as in English. 

26. Hei, h, as in English. 

27. Wau, w, as in English. 

28. Yei, y, as in English. 

VOWELS. 

A as a in “father.” 

A, usually as a in “final.” 

E, as ¢ in “belong” or as a in “final.” 

Eh at the end of a word as a in “final.” 

T as ee in “seen.” 

I as i in “did.” 

Final I as ee in “seen.” 

as o in “bone.” 
O as o in “on.” 
as oo in “fool.” 

U as & in “full.” 

Ai as i in “ice.” 

Au as ow in “owl.” 

Ei as a in “lane.” 

Oi as oy in “boy.” 

QUANTITY AND ACCENTUATION OF VOWELS. 

Vowels with a circumflex accent are long; other vowels are 
short. The accent falls on the last syllable when that contains a 
long vowel or a short vowel followed by two consonants. It falls 
on the next to the last syllable (the penult) (1) when that is long 
or ends in two consonants, and (2) when it is short and does not 
end in two consonants, but when the preceding syllable ends in two 
consonants. In all other cases the accent falls on the ante-penult 
(the syllable before the penult). Diphthongs must be reckoned as 


long vowels. There are exceptions to these rules. 


'-bu Ham’-ed A-ra’-bi-a Cam-by’-ses 
A-bul-hol’ A-ra-mae’-ans Can’-dace 
A’-bu Ro-ash’ As-si-ut’ Chef’-ren 
A’-bu Sim’-bel As-su-an’ Che’-ops 
A-bu-sir’ As-sy’-ri-a Cle-o-pa’-tra 
A-by’-dos As-wan’ Copts’ 
Ab-ys-sin’-i-a At-ba’-ra Crete’ 
Ah-ho’-tep A-va’-ris Dak’-keh 
Ah-mo’-se Bab el-Ka-lab’-sheh = Dam-an-hur’ 
Al-ex-an’'dri-a Ba-by-lo’-ni-a '-cius 
Al’-o-a Ba-tan el-Ha’-gar Del’-ta 
A’-ma-da Be’-li-an-eh Den’de-reh 
A-mal-ric’ Bel-zo’-ni Den-dur’ 
A-mar’-na Be’-ni-has’-an Der el-Bah’-ri 
A’men-em-het’ Ber’-ber Di-o-cle’-tian 
A-men-ho’-tep Bi’-geh Di’-o-rite 
A-men-mo’-se Boeck-lin’ Don’-go-la 
A’-mon Bur’-ded Ed’-fu 
Am’-or Burck’-hardt Ad’-fu 
Amr’ ibn-el-As’ By-zan’-tium Ekh’-mem 


A-ni’-beh Cai’-ro EI-Az’-har 
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-e-phan-ti’-ne 
Kab’ 

-le-si’ -yeh 
n-khab 





E-thi-o’-pi-a 
Eu-er’-ge-tes 
Eu-phra’-tes 
Fa-di-li’-yeh 
Fat’ -i-mids 


Fos-tat’ 

Ge’ bel Sil’ -si- -Ieh 
Gerf'-Hus-sein’ 
Gi’-zeh 
Ha’-dri-an 
Ha’-pi 
Har-khuf’ 
Har-ma’-khis 
Harm-hab’ 
Ha’-san 
Ha’-thor 
Hat-shep’-sut 
Ha-wa’-ra 
He-li-o’-po-lis 
Hep-ze’-fi 
Her-a- cle-o' -po-lis 
He-si-re’ 
Hi-e-ra-con’-po-lis 
Hi-e-ras-y-kam’-i-nos 
Hit’-tites 
Ho’-rus 
Hyk’-sos 
Hy-pa’-tia 

Ibn’ Tu-lun’ 
I-brim’ 
Iih-na’-ton 
I-se’-si 

I’-sis 

Ts-lam’ 
Jah’-weh 
Kaa’-ba 
Ka’-desh 
Kag-bar’ 
Ka’-it Bey 
Ka-rei’-ma 
Kar’-nak 
Kasr’ I-brim’ 
Khaf-re’ 
Khar-tum’ 
Khnum’ 
Khon’-su 
Khu’-fu 
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Khu’fu O-nekh 
Kom Om/’-bo 
Kor-do-fan’ 
Ko-ros’-ko 
Kub-ban’ 
Kum’-meh 
Kur’-na 
Kur’-net 
Leb’-a-non 
Lib’-yans 
Lux’-or 
Ma-har’-ra-ka 
Mam’-lukes 
Ma’-sa-ra 
Mec’-ca 
Me-di'net Ha’-bu 
Med-i-ter-ra’-ne-an 
Me’-khu 
Mem’-non 
Mem’-phis 
Me-nat Khu’-fu 
Me’-nes 
Men-ku-re’ 
Mer-ne-ptah’ 
Mer-ne-re’ 
Mé-ro-e 
Mi-no’-an 
Mo-ham’-med A’-li 
Mom-ba’-sa 
Mu-saw-war’-at 
My-ce-nae’-ans 
Na’-ga 
Na’-hum 
Na’-pa-ta 
Nar-mer’ 
Nef-ret-i’-ri 
Negm’ ed-Din’ 


Nek-tan-e-bos’ 
Nin’-e-vah 
Nu’-bi-a 
O’-phir 
O-ron’-tes 
O-sir’-is 
O-zy-man’-di-as 
Pa-he-ri’ 
Pal’-es-tine 
Pe’-pi 
Pe-pi-nakht’ 
Pha’-raoh 
Phi’-lae 
Phil-is’-tines 
Phi-lo’-pa-tor 
Phoe-ni’-cia 








Pi’-thom 
Pom’-pey 
Po-sid’-i-us 
Psam’-tik 
Ptah’ 
Ptol’-e-my 
Punt’ 
Ram-es-se’-um 
Ram-es’-sids 
Ram’-ses 
Sa’-is 
Sak-ka’-ra 
Sal’-a-din 
Sar’-a-cen 
Sa’-tet 
Seb’-ni 
Se-de-in’-ga 
Se-hél’ 


Sen’-mut 
Se-ra-pe’-um 
Se’-se-bi 
Se-sos’-tris 
Se’-ti 

Shegr ed-Durr’ 
Shekh Abdel-Gur’-na 
Shekh el-Be’-led 
Shel-lal’ 
She’-shonk 
Shi’-shak 
Si’-nai 

Si-ut’ 

So’-ba 

So’-leb 
So-ma’-li 
Sphinx’ 

Su-dan’ 
Sul’-tan 
Sy’-ri-a 

Ta’-nis 

Te’-ye 

Thebes’ 
The-o-do’-sius 
Thi’-nis 
Thut-mo’-se 
Ti-me-en-Hor’ 
Tir-ha’-ka 
Ti’-y 

Tosh’-keh 

U’-ni 

Wa’-di el-Ar-ab 
Wa’-dy Hal’-fa 
Waz-mo’-se 
Yam’ 
Za’-wi-yet el-Ar-yan 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “THE FRIENDLY STARS” 


CHAPTER I. 

1. What is the most favorable time for identifying a star, 
and why? 2. Describe the four belts of stars visible to us. 
What imaginary division of the sky is made? 4. What is the posi- 
tion of each star at rising and what is its time variation? 

CHAPTER II. 

1. Name the stars of the first magnitude. 2. What char- 
acterizes each of the five stars which are too far south to be 
seen in our latitude? 3. To what use may the Big Dipper be put? 
4. How may the distance between the pointers be used as a unit 
of measure? 5. What are the differences between a planet and 
a star? 6. Name the planets, mentioning any pecularities of each 
one. 

CHAPTER III, 

1. How may Capella be found? 2. What is its distinction in 
brilliancy? 3. Why is it that it may be such a constant companion? 
4. Compare Capella with the Sun. 5. Describe it asea binary sys- 
tem. 6. Of what constellation is Capella a part? 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. Where is Arcturus situated with relation to the Dipper? 
2. At what time of the year may it be observed to best advantage? 
3. Compare Arcturus and Capella. 4. Compare its light-giving 
power with that of the Sun. 5. What distinction has Arcturus in 
size, heat, and speed? 6. In what constellation does it lie? 

CHAPTER V. 

1. By following what lines may Spica be found? 2. In what 
constellation does it lie and what is the meaning of its name? 3. 
What fact is shown by its color? 4. What has the spectroscope 
taught us about Spica? 

CHAPTER VI. 

1. Where is Vega with relation to Polaris? Capella? Are- 
turus? 2, What peculiarity have Vega and Capella in common? 
3. To what constellation does Vega belong? 4. What is its posi- 
tion in the sky in July and August? 5. For how long a time each day 
is it above the horizon? 6. What is Vega’s rank among the brilliant 
stars? 7. What is its output of light? 8 At what stage of de- 
velopment is Vega? 9. Describe its companions. 10. What is 
Vega’s relation to the Sun? 

CHAPTER VII. 

1. Where may Deneb be found? 2. When is a star said to 
be “on the meridian?” 3. What is Deneb’s place in the Northern 
Cross and in Cygnus? 4. What is Deneb’s color? 5. To what 
class does it belong? 6. What does the spectroscope teach about 
it? 7. In what respect does Deneb resemble Capella and Vega? 
8 At what season is Deneb particularly beautiful? 9. Why is the 
star called 61 Cygni notable? 10. Describe Albireo. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

1. Locate Altair. 2. In what constellation is it found? 3. 
Where is the Dolphin or Job’s Coffin? 4. When is Altair most 
favorably seen? 5. How many hours mark the daily passage of 
this star? 6. To what class of stars does Altair belong? 7. 
Compare its light giving power with that of the Sun. 8 When 
may it be expected to reach the present position of the earth? 

CHAPTER IX. 

1. How shall the longest day in the year be celebrated? 2. 

Describe three methods of locating Antares, 3. Compare its ris- 
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ing time with that of Vega, of Deneb, and of Altair. 4. During 
what part of the year is Antares visible in the early evening? 5. 
What is its color? 6. What is the relation between Scorpius and 
Orion in fact and fiction? 7. What does Antares’ color betray 
about its age? 8. Describe its companion star. 

CHAPTER X. 


1. Place Fomalhaut with relation to Antares. 2. In what 
constellation does it lie? 3. Why is it called a “lonely star?” 4. 
For how many months is it visible to us? 5. What are the “royal” 
stars of astrology? 6. What is Fomalhaut’s height above the 
horizon when on its meridian? 7. In what months is Fomalhaut 
most conspicuous? 8. What is its nearness to the earth among the 
brightest twenty stars? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1. What six stars are distinctly of the winter? 2. What is 
Aldebaran’s place in the constellation in which it belongs? 3. 
Why it is called “the follower?” 4. How may it be distinguished 
from Antares?_ 5. Describe Aldebaran’s position in the sky through- 
out the year. 6. How is it classfied? 7. Describe an occultation 
of a star and of a planet by the moon. 8. Is Aldebaran solitary? 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. Describe the constellation of Orion. 2. What stars of the 
first magnitude does it include? 3. Describe the appearance of 
Betelgeuse. 4. What is the position of Rigel with relation to the 
celestial equator and to Capella? 5. With what star does Rigel 
compare in brilliancy? 6. What is the distance from the earth 
to Rigel? Of Betelgeuse? 7. Describe the passage of Betelgeuse 
across the sky. Of Rigel. 8. Describe Rigel’s companion star. 
9g. In the constellation of Orion what is the place (1) of Bellatrix? 
(2) Of Saiph? 10. Describe Orion’s belt. 11. Describe Orion’s 
sword. 12. Trace the time of Orion’s appearance in the sky through- 
out the year. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Where are Castor and Pollux to be found? 2. Compare 
their brilliancy. 3. Place their rising with reference to Betel- 
geuse and Rigel. 4. Trace their nightly course. 5. What was the 
ancient belief in regard to the influence of Castor and Pollux? 
6. What is the place of Gemini among the signs of the zodiac? 7. 
What is the distance relation between Castor and Pollux? 8 A 
what stages of development are they? 9. Of what is Castor, as 
we see it, made up? 

CHAPTER XIV. 


1. How extensive is the observation of Sirius? 2. To what 
constellation does it belong? 3. What is its position when on the 
meridian? 4. What other brilliant stars are in view when Sirius 
rises in mid-November? 5. What is said of the color of Sirius? 
6. What are its rising times at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New 
Year’s? 7. What is meant by Sirian stars? 8 Compare Sirius 
with the Sun. Describe the companion of Sirius. 10. What is the 
meaning of the name of the other Dog Star, and why is it so 
called? 11. Place it with reference to stars already studied. 12. 
In what respect is it individual? 13. How long does it take light 
to travel from it to us? 14. How does its amount of light com- 
pare with that given out by the sun? 15. How do the companions 
of the Dog Stars resemble each other? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1. Mention several methods of locating Regulus. 2. Why is 
it called a “between seasons” star? 3. Where does the Harvard 
Photometry place it in order of brightness? 4. Describe its yearly 
course. 5. Where does it belong in point of development? 6. 
How does it compare with our sun? 7. What is its distance from 
the Solar system? 8. Recall the constellation Leo. 9. What is 
Denebola? 10. What are the Leonids and why are they so called? 

CHAPTER XVI. 

1. How many stars are visible to the ordinary eye at one 
time? 2. What is meant by “lucid” stars? 3. What is the opinion 
of astronomers as to the total number of stars in the universe? 4. 
What is said about the amount of starlight? 5. What has pho- 
tography proven about light from small stars? 6. On what ground 
is the argument for an infinite number of stars? 7. What is meant 
by “dark stars?” 8 What has been learned about limitations of 
the telescope and the camera in astronomical study? 9. What has 
been discovered about the degrees of brightness of the stars? 10. 
How many stars are now classified and catalogued? 

CHAPTER XVII. 

1. How many individual names for stars are in common use? 
2. What was their origin? 3. What was the seventeenth century 
method of designating the stars in the constellations? 4. What 
devices were adopted later? 5. What is the result of these various 
methods? 6. What method is most common and what is its ad- 
vantage? 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. What does “magnitude” mean in astronomy? 2. How was 
the classification originally made? 3. What is the photometer? 4. 
On what are its measurements based? 5. How are they recorded? 
6. What are the magnitudes of the brightest twenty stars? 7. 
Explain the working out of the light ratio between the different 
magnitudes. 8. Compare the light of the brightest stars as a whole 
with those of the faint stars as a whole. 9. How are the seven 
thousand visible stars distributed as to magnitude? 

CHAPTER XIX. 

1. The distances of what stars were first calculated with fair 
accuracy? When? 2. Why is the knowledge of distances of espe- 
cial importance? Illustrate by Sirius and Canopus. 3. What is 
meant by “finding the parallax” of a star? 4. How has it been 
proved that there is no star as near to us as nineteen trillions of 
miles? 5. What is the distance of the nearest star, and how does 
that compare with the distance of the earth from the Sun? 6. 
What astronomical units of distance have been adopted? 7. State 
some facts which illustrate the enormous distances of the stars 
from the earth. 8 How long would it take sound to travel to us 
from the nearest fixed star? 9. For how many stars have a paral- 
lax been found? 10. What elements of uncertainty enter into as- 
tronomical calculations? 11- What suggestion of order has been 
found in the distribution of the stars in the heavens? 12. What is 
said of the distances of the stars from each other? 13. What help 
is given by spectrum analysis and telescopic observation? 14. What 
are the criteria of nearness? 

CHAPTER XX. 

1. What is meant by a double star? Illustrate. 2. What are 

optical doubles? 3. What is the connection between true double 
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stars? 4. Describe the mutual behavior of Sirius and his com- 
panion. Of Castor and his companion. 5. Define binary systems; 
telescopic binaries. 6. Explain what is meant by spectroscopic bi- 
naries, and give examples. 7. What were the seventeenth century 
discoveries with regard to double stars? 8. What discoveries were 
made in the last quarter of the eighteenth century? 9. What 
bearing had these discoveries on the universality of Newton’s law? 
10, What is said of the number of binary systems? 11. What 
are some of the multiple systems? 12. What is said about the 
orbits of the systems? 13. Why has the discovery of systems of 
stars caused great advance in astronomical knowledge? 
CHAPTER XXI. 

1. How were the forms of constellations shaped? 2. About 
how many ancient constellations are there? How many modern? 
CHAPTER XXII. 

1. How many constellations are always above the horizon in 
our latitude? 2. Of these which one is the most important? Why? 
3. What is the position of Polaris? 4. What is the movement of 
Polaris? 5. About how many stars have been discovered within 
Polaris’ circle of the North Pole? 6. What is the effect of the 
precession of the equinoxes upon the Pole? 7. Describe Polaris 
as a system. 8 To what constellation does Polaris belong? De- 
scribe it. 9. What is the derivation of the word “cynosure?” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

1. What noted stars are included in the constellation of the 

Great Bear? 2. Describe the seven stars in the Great Dipper. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

1. What is the position of Cassiopeia’s Chair? 2. Describe the 
stars making the constellation. 3. What are the relative positions 
of Cepheus and Cassiopeia? 4. How may Alpha and Beta Cephei 
be remembered? 5. Describe the location of Draco. 6. What 
peculiarities have Gamma, Beta, and Alpha of this constellation? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

1. Where may the Hunting-Dogs be found? 2. Why is the 
chief star called “Cor Caroli?” 3. What is the distinguishing star 
in Bodtes? 4. Place Corona Borealis. 5. Place Hercules. 6. 
What interesting stars are included in Lyra? 7. Why is Eta Aqui- 
lae noteworthy? 8 What are the peculiarities of the stars of the 
Dolphin? 9. Where may Sagitta be found? 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

1. What is the chief figure of the constellation Pegasus? 2. 
Why is Almach noted? 3. What is the Andromeda Nebula? 4. 
Describe Algol. 5. What is the principle star in Auriga? 6. How 
many stars in the triangle? 7. Why is Aries important? 8. What 
are the interesting features of Taurus? 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

1. Describe the Pleiades. 2. What has photography discovered 
about them? 3. What is their age? 4. What is their distance 
from us and from each other? 5. What are the names and posi- 
tions of the brightest nine stars? 6. Which have companions? 7. 
What is the legend of the “lost” Pleiad? 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. What is Gemini’s position in the Zodiac? 2. Describe 
Canis Minor. 3. Why is Cancer of interest? 4. What are the 
chief stars of Leo? 5. What is the position of Coma Berenices? 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


1. When does the sun pass through Virgo? 2. Describe 
Gamma Virginius | and the stars in the “diamond” of Virgo. 3. 
When is the sun in Libra? 4. What is the position of Scorpius 
in the Zodiac? 5. What distinction is given to Sagittarius by its 
position in the Zodiac? 6. When may Ophiuchus and Serpens be 
most clearly observed? 7. Place Conicnan with relation to 
Sagittarius and the Dolphin. 8. Describe Aquarius. 9. What is 
the chief star of Piscis Australis? 10. How has Mira earned its 
mame? 11. Place Lepus. 12, In what constellation is Achernar? 
13. What bright stars are found in Canis Major? 14. Describe 
Hydra, Corvus, and Crater. 15. What is the most important thing 
about Pisces? 

CHAPTER XXX. 


1. Discuss the individuality of the stars. 


Talk About Books 


In STARLAND WITH A THREE-INCH TeLEscore. By William Tyler 
Olcott, author of “A Field Book of the Stars.” New York 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 146 pages. Price 5oc. 
To the fortunate possessor of a small glass this handbook is an 
admirable assistant. Mr. Olcott has grouped the constellations ac- 
cording to the seasons in which they are seen to best advantage 
and has shown them with their chief stars clearly indicated on 
charts of convenient size for pocket transportation. The text facing 
each chart gives in tabular form the nomenclatures of any double 
stars with their magnitudes, and distance and angles, and any note- 
worthy facts concerning them, and adds below suggestions, historical 
notes, and interesting information. 


The series of diagrams of the moon at different ages from 
3.85 days to 14.40 days show the increasing appearances of the in- 
equalities of its surface during its apparent growth, while the 
author’s text gives much pleasant gossip about our lunar neighbor. 
A telescope that magnifies a thousand times, for instance, enables 
the observer to see objects not much larger than the Capitol of 
Washington. “No object that could with the slightest appearance 
of probability be ascribed to the labors of intelligent creatures has 
ever been detected on the moon’s surface.” “We know more of 
the physical formation of the face of the moon turned toward us, 
than we know of certain parts of Asia, South America, and the 
interior of Africa.” “Water cannot possibly exist as a liquid on 
the moon, for the temperature of the moon’s surface during the 
long lunar night is probably not far from 460 degrees below the 
zero mark on a Fahrenheit thermometer.” 

The sections on the “Planets” on the “Phenomena of the 
Satellites of Jupiter,” and the “Ecliptic,” together with a chapter 
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of advice upon observation of the sun, make up a volume of con- 
densed information in most serviceable form. 

Of the sun spots Mr. Olcott says that “no theory as yet pro- 
pounded fully explains the phenomena,” but that “because of the 
strides now being made in solar photography, there is every rea- 
son to hope that in the very near future the nature of the sun spots, 
at least, will be revealed.” “The so-called Solar prominences are 
the most spectacular of all the solar phenomena,” he declares. 
“They are geyser-like fountains of hydrogen and helium gas that 
spurt out from the sun’s surface, sometimes rising to a height of 
350,000 miles.” 

ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAkep Eye, THe Moon, PLEAsuRES 
OF THE TELESCOPE, and AsTRoNOMY WITH AN Opera-Grass, by Gar- 
rett P. Serviss (New York: D. Appleton and Company) are all 
capital books for the amateur astronomer. They are amply sup- 
plied with charts and directions for the observer’s help, and in 
addition to their scientific value contain a wealth of literary ma- 
terial presented with a charm of style that makes delightful reading. 


Lire in THE Homeric Ace. By Thomas Day Seymour. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 704. 
By the preparation of this volume on “Life in the Homeric Age” 
Professor Seymour has furnished lovers of Homer with a set of 
studies of Homeric conditions, social, economic, and intellectual 
gleaned with the thoroughness of the scholar and presented with 
the charm of the enthusiast. His point of view is that of the phi- 
lologist. From what the poet says he has tried to determine not 
only something of the construction of the poem—whether of one 
man’s make or many, whether paved with truth or entirely built in 
imagination—but also a great deal about what the poet knew. Nor 
has he contented himself with limiting Homer’s knowledge to sub- 
jects on which he utters direct statements; he makes it inclusive of 
matter mentioned in the comparisons which illuminate the action. 
He even notes the number of these comparisons, nearly three hun- 
dred—yet this statistical accuracy is not dull because it is con- 
structive. The description which he gives of Odysseus’ palace and 
it; surroundings, for example, is gathered bit by bit from fourteen 
out of twenty-four books of the Odyssey, but the resulting picture 
is a vivid substitute for the delineation which Homer does not give 
in any one place. The Homeric state, and religion, family relations, 
dress, social customs, property, crafts, sea-faring and agricultura! 
life, all are taken up in the same complete fashion. Eight types 
of Homeric women are discussed in diverting detail, and no bird 
or beast or fish or even insect escapes the critic’s mention. The 
poet’s notion of the cosmos and the world is balanced by the archae- 
ologist’s knowledge of the Troad and of Troy, and an essay en 
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Homeric war is supplemented by a chapter on Homeric arms re- 
vised in the light of the recent discoveries. A bibliography, ample 
and adequate illustrations, and carefully revised maps make for the 
book’s completeness. It is a scholarly piece of work, intelligently 
done, and as interesting as it is intelligent. 

ASTRONOMY FROM A Dipper. By Eliot C. Clarke. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 66 pp. 60 cents net. 

Mr. Clark claims for his charming little handbook the advantage of 
preparation by “a man with slight knowledge, little more than his 
pupil,” who ignores technicalities and appreciates the difficulties of 
the beginner. Certain it is that, whatever Mr. Clarke’s fitness for 
this modest post, he has produced a capital guide to the constella- 
tions and most brilliant stars visible in the latitude of Boston. His 
directions are simple and explicit and his maps deal only with the 
combinations in question, and are not confused by the representation 
of inapplicable “myriad swarms.” As his title suggests he uses the 
Dipper as a starting point from which to place the objects of his 
search—and everybody knows the Dipper. Not the smallest attrac- 
tion of Mr. Clarke’s book is to be found in his interjections in pass- 
ing. For instance: 

“There being little to say about Regulus, I will here suggest 
that, having learned three or four of the constellations, a tactful 
person may permit himself the pleasure of showing off his knowl- 
e6ge and instructing another. Be sure that she runs no risk of 
taking cold or of stumbling while gazing upwards.” 

“My cousin, Mr. Percival Lowell, an astronomer, tells me that 
in about ten thousand years Vega probably will be the pole star. I 
have not verified this, and should not beheld responsible if it does 
not turn out so.” 

Tue Dracnet. By Evelyn Snead Barnett, Literary Editor of the 


Louisville Courier-Journal. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 383 
pp. Price $1.20, postpaid. 


In “The Dragnet” Mrs. Barnett has drawn a picture of battle, 
murder and sudden death. The story tells the struggle of a small 
corporation against a trust, with the usual outcome—the swallowing 
of the minnow by the carp. Whether the loss of independence is a 
defeat balanced by the victory of the financial arrangement with 
the purchaser is a question that the author leaves unanswered. In- 
terwoven with the fabric of the tale are two love stories, one of the 
usual sort, the other the recital of mutually helpful, ever-growing 
affection between husband and wife. Most prominent of all is that 
development of the plot which tells of the disappearance of the 
head of the trust and the consequent web of suspicion and accusa- 
tion which enwraps the chief characters one after another. Lovers 
of detective stories will enjoy the intricacies and mysteries of this 
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section with its ingenious surprises. The jail scenes and the hanging 
show admirable work, but it is a question whether a recital that 
makes a dyed-in-the-wool novel reader shiver is a desirable addition 
to the reading matter of an optimistic age. Many people like to 
shiver from just such reasons, however, and Mrs. Barnett has un- 
doubtedly written a book that will be popular. 
A Baier Course in THE History oF Epucation. By Paul Monroe, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 409. Price $1.25. 
This is an age of pedagogy and pedagogical writing, and among 
the many compendious text books to serve as the basis of a course 
in the history of education, or as a general introduction for those 
who are undertaking independent study of the subject, no book has 
achieyed the reputation of a more authoritatively useful book than 
this of Professor Paul Morton, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Beginning with primitive people, the story is told in 
terms of the Orientals, the Greeks, and the Romans, The Teachers 
and Teachings of the Middle Ages, the Influence of the Renaissance 
und the Reformation, and the Developments of Modern Times. 
Tue Birp, Our BrotHer. By Olive Thorne Miller. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. 297, with a Bibliography of 
twenty additional pages. Price $1.25. 
“The Bird Our Brother” is the latest book by Olive Thorne 
Miller, and is described as a contribution to the study of the bird 
as he is in life. Mrs. Miller has undoubtedly made a more intimate 
study of the ways and manners of birds than any other American 
writer, perhaps than any other writer in the world. Her observa- 
tions cover a period of twenty-five years or more, during which she 
has devoted a very large share of her time to that careful observa- 
tion and sympathetic interpretation for which she is famous. Now 
she gives us the net results of her labors in a book which is in 
a certain sense a study of bird psychology. Mrs. Miller’s point of 
view is well known to her readers. Others may guess it from her 
title, and may take it for granted that she finds in the birds a closer 
mental and moral relationship with man than is allowed to them 
by certain recent writers. All readers who are interested in the 
discussion of animal intelligence which has recently attracted so 
much attention in the periodical press will be glad to learn what 
Mrs. Miller has to say out of her fund of bird-lore. The book is 
written in Mrs. Miller’s always readable style, and has the charm 
that has made her other books so popular. 














